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That the faculty of reasoning was 
given to man is good evidence that 
God expects him to be reasonable. But it is not evi- 
dence that man is expected to depend exclusively on 
his reason. It is given to man to apprehend those 
things which his reason cannot comprehend, but 
which he feels to be true and trustworthy. It is in 
his most unreasoning moments of faith and trust 
that man often shows himself most reasonable. 


Reasonable 
Unreason 


——— 


It is important to have q right es- 
timate of resemblances. To the 
inexperienced seeker after truth the discovery of a 
point of resemblance is tisually sufficient to settle in 
his own mind the point in question, On the other 
hand, one who has been ofter misled by. resem- 


A Point of 
Resembiance 


blances is disposed to turn away from all resemblances leader of Christian young men in this country, tells 


‘as deceptive or worthless. But the testimony of a of what took place at that convention. His report 


newly discovered resemblance is like the testimony is of interest not only to college students, but to all 
of a witness in court, whose character remains to be who would learn of and_have a part in the carrying 
proved. It does not settle anything, but it invites out of the Great Commission. 

one to a new line of investigation which may settle 

something. A point of resemblance is a starting- re? 


point, not a stopping-point. Power of the Phrase 


yr O THOSE who are always looking for the strik- 


Men’s accidents are God’s provi- ing things of life it is a great surprise to find to 
dences. What seems at first to the what an extent our courses are shaped, our minds 
little child merely to happen so, he soon begins to changed, and our feelings influenced, by things so 
learn is the product of his father’s thought and plan- slight as to seem out of all proportion to the effects 
ning. And as he comes better to understand, he they produce. The great events that have hap- 
sees that the gate-latch is where it is, not because it pened to us are, after all, few in number; but we 
happened so, but because of its relation to his safety. are constantly being changed by slight happenings. 
Eventually, everything that transpires within his little The man, therefore, who has no eye for any but 
sphere—the locked doors and drawers, the guarded notable occurrences is stre to miss the things wh ch 
tools, and the many other combinations of circum- are constantly controlling life. If a man cannot 
stances—he comes to connect with his father’s love conceive of God as having any other way of getting 
and watchful care. Infinitely more so is it with at men than the way which is. furnished by the two 
our heavenly Father. One great lesson of life is to or three hours of public service in a week, he will be 
learn that we cannot get beyond God’s thoughts at a loss to see how the world is ever to be very 
concerning us; his plans touch us at every point. widely or deeply touched. God has a thousand 
And it is well to be moving with those plans. ways of making himself clear to men when church 
doors are shut. 

; : Among these ways is the affinity of the human 
Rae malecalcalstions are so sadly inind foi phrases which, once started, go traveling 
tia Ted those which come from through the mind in a way of their own, like a tune 
a false standard of values. The man who cheats that we cannot get out of our heads. These, with- 


a pang inet ™ Oy: me yey “ —. out our asking, exercise an influence over us greater 
ecause the character for honesty and truth which than: we are accustomed to think. The power of 


he sold he valued at less than the few dollars which ine proverb is one of the powers which keep life 
he gained. Yet those few. dollars : single day of straight, and prevent it from evil. A man may 
honest labor might have . ehttgie him, while that lost never go to church, he may successfully avoid all 
eT ate Ge that is beyond  epaaamicertorhs, sory be direct contact with the more manifest approaches of 
recovered. George Herbert gives a startling picture God to man, and he may shut off everybody who 
of mistaken valuations when he says : would open the subject of religion to him, but often- 
times he cannot shut off the power of a phrase which, 
once lodged in his mind, comes again and again. 
Let us be careful that we do not sell for a mess of ‘This was part cf the wisdom of our fathers, that 
pottage that which is of infinitely higher value. they got into the minds of the children things that 
Not by false standards of the world, but according could not be forgotten, and which the memory 
to their eternal worth, let us measure the opportuni- would never disown. And what is it but this that 
ties and possess ourselves of the properties of life. | we hope for in our Sunday-schools, in the case of 
those who we know will wander about here and 
there, but that out of all the instructions something 
Student Volunteers The fittest wi// survive:~ No harm will get hold of the mind and memory which will 
at Cleveland is done when a reformer, ora re- bear God’s witness to them till the end ? - There 
form movement, or a ‘‘new idea,’’ is ridiculed or are many people whose whole ‘religious knowledge is 
indulgently termed of no special import or use inthe in some phrase of the long ago. It seems almost 
world. That which is worth living will endure and unreasonable, almost superstitious, that a mere 
live through such shocks. A new movement in the phrase should exercise such an influence as would 
religious life of the world was begun nine years ago naturally belong only to a long and well-ordered 
by a band of college students at Monnt Hermon, composition ; but, be that as it may, the most that 
Massachusetts. It became what is known as the we remember of long compositions is usually some 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. single phrase which, for us, gathered up the impor 
It was predicted of it that it would not live to ac- tance of the whole. 
complish anything of reai moment. That band has The power of the phrase is one of the notable 
recently held its third convention at Cleveland, Ohio. things in life. A host of illustrations spring at once 
Over two thousand delegates were in attendance,— into the mind, from the almost mythical story of what 
the largest and most fepresentative gathering of the chimes said to Whittington to the phrase that, 
Christizn students in history. On another page, right or wrong, struck across Newman’s mind in 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, the representative and beloved those days when he was debating which church had 


God's Planning 


= 


Mistaken Values 


‘At thirty pence he did Christ's death devise, 
Who at three hundred did the ointment prize."’ 


oo. 





» the truth in it, ‘‘ The whole world judges right,’’—a 
proverb which kept gaining in power for him, sweep- 
ing into its current one vindication after another, 
until at last it swelled into a great conviction, and 
changed his course forever. Nor is all this one of 
the freaks of life and mind. ‘The affinity for a 
proverb is one of the mind’s most deeply rooted 
susceptibilities, one which must be reckoned with, 
and one which is in the main favorable to the cause 
of truth. It is well to acknowledge what we owe to 
them, for every life must have been lived with more 
or less deference to the influence of a few truths 
which once got set in compact and forcible words 
for us. Oftentimes, when our minds have been 
unfitted for logical thought, one of these proverbs, 
caught in a day when things went better with the 
mind, came and took command of us. Almost 
every one must have known times when his better 
faculties seemed to be weakened and almost sus- 
pended, when he could not think clearly, and was 
undecided, and some saying stepped in, temporarily 
did his thinking for him, and saved him. What 
strange things we remember out of past conversa- 
tions, things which slipped naturally from the lips of 
a friend, to which the friend may not have attached 
great importance, but which found something in us, 
and caught it, and came on with us until now ! 

Of all books the Bible is the one that seems to 
have most deeply taken for granted the mind's liking 
for a proverb. From beginning to end it has this 
characteristic,—that it can be remembered. It has 
the power of saying things in such a way that they 
cannot be forgotten. ‘The words of Jesus seemed 
always to fall in forms that were above all remem- 
berable without effort. It is this quality of phrase 
which seems to take hold of the mind and keep the 
truth with us whether we will or no. Through this 
almost supernatural simplicity of expression we are 
brought face to face in a single line with a truth which, 
expanded, might furnish work for a lifetime to him 
who would follow out all its suggestions and implica- 
tions. It seems as if God had used a way by which 
man’s most habitual disregard of him could still be 
circumvented. 
prevent the recurrence, all through his life, of those 
words which in a better day took up their abode in 
his mind, and which he could never force completely 
out of it, but must ever reckon with, —words which, if 
they become too faint to control for good, are yet too 
strong to permit evil to be thoroughly embraced. 


It is this powerlessness of man to 


There is indeed a power almost personal about 
these truths which have condensed themselves into a 
form that just fits the mind. When they recur to 
us, they do so with all the force of a personal word 
from God. Beyond calculation is the control exer- 
cised, day after day, over different persons who walk 
about this world, by the words of the Scriptures and 
the sayings of Christ and the Psalms. It may be 
unreasonable to give in to them without thought, 
and there is a wor! of superstition even yet which 
expresses itself in such irrational proceedings as cut- 
ting the Bible with a knife, and taking whatever 
word comes uppermost as an oracle in a matter. 
But, for the most part, we have to be grateful for 
this quality of the Bible which follows us without our 
willing it, and does for us what, in many hours of 
weariness, we are scarcely able to do for ourselves. 

As we go on in life, we find more and more of 
these adaptations between provision and need. Our 
lives are inattentive and careless, and, were the truth 
trusted to make its way in an unregarding world 
only by long and complete expositions, it would fare 
but poorly, Let the man who thinks himself above 
the proverb, and too large minded to bother with 
mottoes, stop and ask himself if they have not played 
a larger part than he is aware of in the directing and 
restoring of his life. Epigram is not the highest 
form of expression ; it has abundant faults, but it is 
a rough-and-ready instrument in a rough-and-ready 
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world, and most of us owe a great deal of gratitude 
to it as a force in our upbuilding. 

Realizing this, then, that we have been helped by 
it, depending on the proverb and the helpful phrase 
more than a little, we have certain duties and cer- 
tain privileges in connection with it. One of these 
is that when we are in doubt about a course, and 
cannot think clearly, and we- hear constantly recur- 
ring in the mind one of these old words full of truth, 
we ought to take itas meaning something. Were he 
to tell the full story of how he has been kept from 
evil, many a man would say that over and over it 
had been one of these words which sped across his 
memory just in time to make it impossible for him 
to do the evil thing. 

But, while it is worthy of a wise man to help him- 
self with these sayings in the tight places of life, it is 
beneath him to come absolutely under the control 
of a few mottoes or phrases without examining them. 
The chief capital of the demagogue is usually in 
cleverly manipulated and specious phrases. The gen- 
eral crowd is swayed by a few catchwords, skilfully 
placed, and they say them over and over to them- 
selves until the phrases have taken complete posses- 
sion of the mind, and nothing else can getin. Then 
the proverb has become one of the hindrances to 
truth. It is only one of the powers by which God 
reaches men. It has a quick strength about it for 
the man in straits. And, while it is well for us to 
use rightly these phrases of life, it is well for us 
not to be in bondage to them, but rather to train the 
mind into habits of coolness and careful judgment in 
the use of these as in all things. 


OPEN LETTERS: 


It has been said that, in any discussion 
as to the right or wrong of a thing, it 
is of far greater importance for the 
one who is in the wrong to learn that fact than it is for 
the one who is trying to convince him of it to be 
able to prove his point. The Editor of The Sunday 
School Times is even more interested in knowing of an 
error in its pages than its watchful readers are in calling 
his attention to such an error. And he is now glad of 
an opportunity to correct a misstatement that was re- 
cently made as to Dr. Richard G. Moulton’s professor- 
ship in the University of Chicago,—though he regrets 
that such a correction should be necessary. Attention 
was first called to the matter by a letter from a Chicago 
reader, who remarked : 


Dr. Moulton’s 
Professorship 


Moulton's chair of ‘‘ Literature in England" is interesting. 
The proof-reader must have been asleep for once. 

The statement referred to in this letter was made in 
connection with Professor Moulton's scholarly article on 
the «‘ Literary Study of Matthew's Gospel,’’ which ap- 
peared in The Sunday School Times for February 12. 
The article was prefaced by a brief biographical para- 
graph about its author, stating that «‘ his Chicago Univer- 
sity chair of « Literature in England’ is without parallel."’ 
So read the typewritten manuscript which was used as the 
basis of that paragraph, and the proof-reader, in this in- 
stance, is free from blame. Professor Moulton’s letter 
of explanation to the Editor is of interest, and corrects 
the mistake, with an additional word of explanation as to 
the professorship and its unique cliaracter : 

The biographical sketch is quite accurate in all but the point to 
which you allude. My chair in the university is entitled Litera- 
ture in English. The point of the name is the distinction from 
English literature. ‘The literature of all nations (for example, the 
Bible) comes into my department, only it is treated without 
reference to the original language. 


eo 


There are questions that on the - face 
of things are wrong in what they as- 
sume. A familiar example of such 
is sometimes given to classes in logic: ‘‘ Why did 
you kill your grandmother ?"’ In framing questions en 


Why Did Christ 
Use Parables ? 
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any subject it is well not to imply in the questien itself 
that which is not borne out by fact or reason. Yet 
questions are constantly asked, even by Christian stu- 
dents of the Bible, that have in them ‘this element of 
unwarranted assumption at the start. A Wisconsin reader 
writes to the Editor for help in answering a question of 
this sort that was recently raised during class study, and 
another on the meaning of one of Christ's sayings : 


In discussing in class the lesson for February 13,—Christ's an- 
swer to the disciples of John, an answer which to us, in the light 
of the gospel, seems clear enough, but which to them must have 
been very puzzling: ‘‘Can the children of the bridechamber 
mourn ?”’ etc: (Matt. 9 :15),—this question was asked by one 
whom I believe to be an honest searcher after the truth : ‘* Why did 
Christ use such blind or ambiguous language as he did in answer- 
ing the people's questions, after saying to his disciples, ‘ Let your 
communication be, Yea, yea ; Nay, nay : for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil'?'’ Also, in the lesson for the pre- 
ceding Sabbath, when jesus says, ‘‘ Take therefore no thought for 
the morrow,”’ it is understood that all, or nearly all, expositors 
agree that it means anxious thought or worry; yet, unless the 
translator is in fault, Christ says, *‘ Take mo thought,"’ etc. 


Our Lord never used ‘‘blind’’ language. The ulti- 
mate purpose of any of his parables was to make clear the 
truth that he was emphasizing. Moreover, a trusting 
child of his may well feel that, when Jesus spoke in 
parables, it was because that special putting of the truth 
was the very best thing possible for his hearers at that 
time. To those who were far enough advanced in their 
spiritual life, and who had a sincere desire to learn the 
real truths of Christ's kingdom, it is probable that the 
parables of the New Testament made those truths clear 
as no other expression of human language could have 
done. To those who, by reason of their own stubborn- 
ness; or foolishness, or. hostility to Christ's kingdom, or 
for any other cause, made unto themselves stumbling- 
blocks of the parables, the parables undoubtedly be- 
came blind and meaningless. Jesus did not force his 
revelations upon those who had no desire for them. 
Thus he says : ‘‘ Therefore speak I to them in parables ; 
because seeing they see not, and hearing they hear not, 
neither do they understand. And unto them is fulfille 
the prophecy of Isaiah, which saith, 

By hearing ye shall hear, and shall in no wise understand “a 

And seeing ye shall see, and shall in no wise perceive : 

For this people’s héart is waxed gross, 

And their ears are dull of hearing, 

And their eyes they have closed ; 

Lest haply they should perceive with their cyes, 

And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their heart, 

And should turn again, 

And I should heal them "’ (Matt. 13 : 13-15). 

But who would say that it was Christ's wish or intention 
that his hearers should not understand, in due season, 
such truths as he was teady to make clear to them in 
parables because without these same parables ‘‘ seeing 
they see not, and hearing they hear not, neither do they 
understand’’? Would the familiar expression of our 
Lord at the close of a parable—‘‘ He that hath ars, 
let him hear'’'—seem to indicate any other thought on 
his part than that of willingness to impart truth to those 
who were ready to receive it? In the instance ques- 
tioned, indeed, it is probable that our Lord’s figures 
were even more intelligible to the disciples of John than 
might appear to us at first thought. In the expression 
‘* bridegroom,’’ Christ was using the same figure that 
John the Baptist had already used to his disciples in 
referring to Jesus (John 3 : 29). 

There is apparently no possible connection between 
Christ's use of parables and his words spoken against 
the using of oaths, as referred to in the Wisconsin read- 
er's letter. The passage quoted from Matthew 5 : 37 
(‘* Let your communication be, ¥ea, yea; Nay, nay*’) 
would seem merely to be spoken against the Oriental 
tendency to emphasize a statement by an oath. 

The correspondents troubled state of mind over the 
passage in Matthew 6 : 34 might have been cleared up 
by a glance at the Revised Version of the Bible. If she 
has not a copy of the Revised Version, without which any 
Bible reader must lose many an important correction of 
old-time errors of translation in the Authorized Version, 
she might still have gained help from The Sunday 
School Times, where, each week, the lesson text is 
printed in full in both versions. It is evident that the 
New Testament Revisers did think the “‘translator*’ to 
be ‘in fault,’’ for they give to the passage precisely the 
meaning that the Wisconsin reader suggests as possible : 
‘* Be not therefore anxious for the-morrow."’ 





A Prayer 
By Estelle M. Hart 


ASK not that the fruit upon 
The Tree of Life hang low, 
Within my childish reach, O God ! — 
But may I taller grow. 
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New Britain, Conn. 
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Finds in the Cairo Genizah 


By S. Schechter, M.A., D. Litt. 
Reader in Rabbinic at Cambridge University, England 

[Editor’s Note.—In December, 1896, Dr. Schechter, represent- 
ing Cambridge University, visited a ‘*Genizah"’ at Cairo, and 
brought back with him to Cambridge priceless treasures from 
its contents in the way of literary productions of many centu- 
ries. In July of 1897 Dr. Schechter told the readers of The Sunday 
School Times of his experiences at the Genizah, and referred 
briefly to some few of its manuscripts that he had already ex- 
amined. And .now, at the Editor's request, he describes, more 
in detail, some of the literary treasures that have been stored 
away through the centuries in the historic ‘ battle-field of 
books."’] 

HE examination of the contents of the Genizah 

at Cairo is not yet concluded. ‘‘The-day is short 

and the work is great,’’ and the workman, if not actually 

‘‘lazy,’’ as the Fathers of the synagogue put it, is sub- 

ject to all sorts of diversions and avocations, such as 

lecturing, manuscript-copying, proof-correcting, and 

novel-reading. The rest of the quotation, by the way, 

‘cand the reward is great,"’ does not apply to Jewish 

scholarship, so far, at least, as the goods of this world 
are concerned. 

There is not a single department of Jewish litera- 
ture—Bible, liturgy, Talmud, Midrashim, philosophy, 
apologetics, or history— which is not ‘illustrated by 
the mot ell the dic 
coveries are of equal importance, but there are very few 
that will not yield essential contributions to the depart- 
ment to which they belong. How Rabbi Dr. Jastrow 
would rejoice in his heart at the sight of these Talmudical 
fragments! And what raptures of delight are there in 
store for the student when sifting and reducing to order 
the historical documents which thg Genizah has fur- 
nished in abundance, including even the remains of the 
sacred writings of strange Jewish sects that have long 
since vanished. Considerations of space, however, for- 
bid me to enter into detailed descriptions ; these would 
require a whole series of essays. 1 shall confine my re- 
marks to the fragments relating to the Bible and the 
liturgy, the trials and the surprises awaiting one in the 
course of their examination, and some of the results 
they have yielded up to the present. 

The process of examining such a collection is neces- 
sarily a very slow one. 


Genizah discoveries. Naturaly, 


In the ordinary course of catalog- 
ing manuscripts you have to deal with entire volumes, 
where the study of a single leaf tells you at once the tale 
of hundreds and Hundreds of its neighbors and kindred. 
The collections from the Genizah, however, consist, as 
my readers will remember, not of volumes, but of sepa- 
rate. loose sheets, each of them with a history of its 
own which you can only learn by subjecting it to ex- 
amination by itself. The identification of biblical frag- 
ments gives the least trouble, as they are mostly written 
in large, square characters, whilst their matter is so 
familiar that you can take in-their contents ata glance. 
Sull, -a glance will not always suffice, for these fragments 
are not-only written in different hands, testifying to 
various paleographic ages, but many of them are also pro- 
vided with massoretic notes or with an unfamiliar system 
of punctuation. Others are interspersed with portions 
of the Chaldaic or Arabic versions. They all have to 
be arranged ‘‘ after their kind,’’ whilst as specimens of 
writing they have to be sorted into some kind of chrono- 
logical order. To judge by the writing,—which is, I 
admit, not a very trustworthy test,—the Cambridge 
University Library is now in possession of the oldest 
known manuscripts of any part of the Bible, older eyen 
than the Pentateuch manuscript of the British Museum 
(Oriental 4445), described as dating ‘* probably ’’ from 
the ninth century. On one biblical fragment I found 

some gilt letters. Gold ik was well known to the Jews 
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of antiquity. Some scholars even claim it as an inven- 
tion of the People of the Book (Léw, Graphische Regui- 
siten, etc., p. 161). But its use in the writing of the 
Scriptures was early forbidden by the rabbis. The pro- 
hibition was meant only to apply to copies intended 
for publit reading in the synagogue. But, as a fact, 
all manuscripts,of the Bible are singularly free from 
such ‘‘ornamental aids.’ The fragment in question 
forms a rare exception, and must therefore date from an 
age when simplicity and uniformity in the materials used 
for writing the Bible had not yet become the rule. 

Of great rarity, again, are the fragments in which all 
the words (except those at the beginning of the verses) 
are represented by initials only, as, for instance, ‘‘ In the 
beginning G. c. the h. a. the e'’ (Gen. 1:1). That such 
abbreviations should be employed even. in copies of Holy 
Writ was only natural in an age when the chisel and the 
pen were the only means of making thought visible. 
On the strength of the few abbreviations they met with 
in Bible manuscripts, Kennicott and other scholars tried 
to account for certain misreadings of the Septuagint. 
Just take your Webster's Dictionary, and look up how 
many hundreds of words begin, for instance, with the 
letter B, and think, on the other hand, that in the sen- 
tence before you there is only room for one B-headed 
word, and you will form some idea what a dangerous 
pitfall lay in every initial for the Greek translator, or 
even for the Jewish scribe. The Genizah has for the 
first time furnished us with samples proving that the ab- 
breviation system was not limited to certain isolated 
words, but extended to the whole contents of the Bible. 
The particular system represented in the Genizah seems 
to have been known to the old rabbis under the name 
of Trellis-writing. Dr. Felix Perles, from his acquaint- 
ance with the few specimens acquired by the Bodleian 
Library, at once recognized their significance for the 
true criticism of the Bible, and made them the subject 
of some apt remarks in a recent essay (Analecten zur 
Textcritik, etc., Munich, 1895). The Cambridge col- 
lections include such examples in far greater number, 
and many more may still be found. They will proba- 
blybe edited in a volume by themselves, and will I 
have no doubt, after a careful study, throw fresh light 
-on many an obscure passage in the different versions. 

While the Trellis-written Bible was undoubtedly in- 
tended for the use of the grown-up scholar, in whose case 
a fair acquaintance with the sacred volume could be as- 
sumed, we have another species of biblical fragments, repre- 
senting the ‘‘ Reader without Tears’”’ of the Old World. 
They are written in large, distinct letters, and contain, 
as a rule, the first few verses of the Book of Leviticus, 
accompanied or preceded by various combinations of 
the letters of the alphabet which the child had to prac- 
tice upon. The modern educationalist, with his low 
notions of the ‘‘ priestly legislation,’’—harsh, unsym- 
pathetic words indeed, —would probably regard this part 
of the Scriptures as the last thing in the world fit to be 
put into the hands of children. We must not forget, 
however, that the Jew of ancient times was not given‘to 
analysis. Seizing upon its bold features, he saw in the 
Book of Leviticus only the good message of God's recon- 
ciliation with man, by means of sacrifice and of purity 
in soul and body. Perceiving, on the other hand, in 
every babe, the budding minister ‘‘ without taint of sin 
and falsehood,’’ the rabbi could certainly render no 
higher homage to childhood than when he said, « Let 
the pure come and busy themselves with purity."’ 
Every school thus assumed in his eyes the aspect of a 
holy temple, in which the child by his reading per- 
formed the service of an officiating priest. 

Sometimes it is the fragments forming the conclusions 
of books, or, more correctly, of whole groups of books, 
such as the end of the Pentateuch, the end of the 
Prophets, and the end of the Hagiographa, that yield us 
important information ; for in some cases they possess 
appendices or colophons that give the date of the manu- 
scripts, as well as the names of the owner and of the 
scribe. Occasionally we come upon a good scolding, as 
when the colophon runs: ‘This Pentateuch [or Psalter] 
was dedicated by N.N., in the year , tothe syna- 
gogue It shall not be sold, it shall not be re- 
moved, it shall not be pawned ; cursed be he who sells 
it, cursed be he that removes it,’’ etc.. So far «‘ the 
pious founder.’ It is rather disconcerting to read 
these curses when you happen to know something about 
the person who removed the. manuscript, but you have 
to make the best of such kind wishes if you want to get 


at its history. Perhaps my researches may, after all, 
prove helpful to the feeble efforts made by the pious donor 
to achieve immortality, inasmuch as his name will again 
be given to the world in the catalog which will one day 
be prepared. His chances in the dust-heap of the 
Genizah were certainly much poorer. 

The foregoing remarks will suffice to show that even 
the biblical fragments, though naturally adding to our 
knowledge little that is fresh in matter, are not without 
their points of interest, 
lightly esteemed. 


and must by no means be 
But this is not all. Ancient manu- 
scripts are not to be judged by mere outward appear- 
ances ; they have depths and under-currents of their 
own. And, after you have taken in the text, marginal 
notes, versions, curses, and all, there flashes upon you 
from between the lines or the words a faint yellow mark 
differently shaped from those in the rest of the frag- 
ment, and you discover that it is a palimpsest you have 
in hand. Your purely Hebrew studies are then at an 
end, and you find yourself drifting suddenly into Greek, 
Palestinian Syriac, Coptic, or Georgian, just as the case 
may be. Only in two cases have the palimpsests turned 
out to be Hebrew upon Hebrew. A new examination 
then begins, and to this you have to apply yourself the 
more strenuously, inasmuch as the under writing is usu- 
ally of more importance than the later surface writing. 

This has proved to*be especially the case with the 
liturgical fragments, among which the earliest, and per- 
haps the most important, palimpsests have been found. 
Personally, I am quite satisfied with their appearance. 
If they restore to us the older forms of the ‘‘ original 
prayers,'’ as some of them indeed do, they need, of 
course, no further raison d' étre for the Jewish student, 
this being the only means of supplying us with that his- 
tory of our ancient liturgy which is still a destderatum, 
But even if they represent only some hymn of the later 
psalmists of the synagogue (Paifanim), | am not, on a 
closer acquaintance, particularly anxious to see them 
improved upon. One likes to think of the old days 
when devotion was not yet procurable ready made from 
hymn-books run by theological syndicates ; and many a 
fragment in the Genizah, headed ‘‘In thy name, mer- 
ciful One,’’ and followed by some artless religious lyric 
or simple prayer, is full of suggestion regarding those 
bygone times. You can see by their abruptness and 
their unfinished state that they were not the product of 
elaborate literary art, but were penned down in the ex- 
citement of the moment, in a ‘‘ fit of love,’’ so to speak, 
to express the religious aspirations of the writer. Their 
meter may be faulty, their diction crude, and their 
grammar questionable, but love-letters are not, as a rule, 
distinguished by perfection of style. They are sublime 
stammering at best, though they are intelligible enough 
to two souls absorbed in each other. 

These are, however, merely my personal sentiments. 
The majority of students would look rather askance upon 
the contents of that sabbatical hymn under which the 
remains of Aquila were buried for nearly nine centuries. 
The story of Aquila (or, Akylas) is a very fatniliar one. 
He flourished in the first decades of the second century 
after Christ, was a Graeco-Roman by birth, and was 
brought up in the pagan religion of his native place 
(Sinope in Asia Minor). Sent by Hadrian to Jerusalem 
to superintend the rebuilding of the city which the em- 
peror purposed at that time, he there made (according to 
a church tradition) the acquaintance of the disciples of 
the apostles, and was conyerted to the Christian faith ; 
this, however, he soon left to join the synagogue. Find- 
ing the text of the Septuagint greatly disfigured both by 
wilful interpolations and by blundering ignorance, he 
undertook the preparation of a new Greek version of the 
Old Testament, which was executed with the approval 
of certain famous rabbis. 
literalness. 


Its main characteristic is its 
It is Such awkward Greek that, as some- 
body has said, it is almost good Hebrew. With the 
decay of the Jewish Hellenistic colonies, for whose use 
chiefly it was prepared, Aquila’s Greek version also dis- 
appeared. In the synagogues of Palestine and Babylon, 
where the people were more or less acquainted with the 
Hebrew language, there was little room for Aquila’s ver- 
sion, though the rabbinic literature has preserved a few 
citations from it ; whilst the church had little inclination 
to perpetuate the work of a man whom she accused of 
apostasy. For most of our knowledge of Aquila we are 
indebted to Origen. We know his amiable weakness for 
universal salvation, thinking that even the devil was not 


beyond the possibility of repentance. Accordingly, he 
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saved ‘‘ this Jewish proselyte'' from oblivion by insert- 
ing certain of his renderings in his famous Herapla. 
The fragments discovered in the Genizah are written in 
Greek uncials, stated by specialists to date from the be- 
ginning of the sixth century. They are the first con- 
tinuous pieces coming, not through the medium of quo- 
tations, but directly from Aquila’s work, and must once 
have formed a portior of a Bible used in some Hellen- 
istic Jewish synagogue for the purpose of public reading. 
The Tetragrammaton is given in the archaic Hebrew 
characters found in the Siloam inscription. Considering 
that Aquila’s version is so literal that the original is 
always transparently visible through it, these fragments 
will prove an important contribution to our knowledge 
of the state of the Hebrew text during the first centuries 
of gur era, and of the mode of its interpretation. They 
are now being prepared for the press by Dr. C. Taylor, 
master of St. John's College, Cambridge, and by Mr. 
Burkitt, and they will soon be given to the world in 
various publications. 

Under the head of liturgy we might also include the 
didactic poetry of the synagogue. It is a peculiar mix- 
ture of devotional passages and short epigrammatic sen- 
tences, representing, to a certain extent, the Wisdom 
literature of the synagcgue in the Middle Ages. Some- 
times they are written, not unlike the Book of Proverbs 
in the old Bible manuscripts, in‘ two columns, each col- 
umn giving a hemistich of the verse. The examination 
‘of this class of fragments requires great caution and 
close attention, not so much on account of their own 
merits as because of their strong resemblance to Eccle- 
siasticus both in form and in matter. You dare not 
neglect the former lest some piece of the latter might 
escape you. The identification of the Ecclesiasticus 
fragments is indeed a very arduous. task, since our 
knowledge of, this apocryphon has been till now only 
attainable through its Greek or Syriac disguise, which 
amounts sometimes to a mere defaced caricature of the 
real work of Sirach. But I hardly need to point out 
that the recovery of even the smallest scrap of the origi- 
nal Hebrew compensates richly for all the labor spent 
on it. Apart from its semi-sacred character, these 
Sirach discoveries restore to us the only genuine docu- 
ment dating from the Persian-Greek period (from about 
450 till about 160 B.C.), the most obscure in the whole 
of Jewish history. 

I am not unaware that modern learning, with its 
characteristic Aorror vacui, has peopled these very 
three centuries with lawgivers, prophets, psalmists, and 
apocalypse writers; but every student will, I think, 
readily admit that there is still many an obscure point 
to be cleared up. For instance, the exact number of 
the Maccabean Psalms, which is constantly shifting ; 
the exact date of the cumposition of the Book of Eccle- 
Siastes, which is still a mere guess; the causes lead- 
ing to the conclusion of the so-called second canon; 
the precise nature of the work of creating new canons ; 
and some.ciear definition of the authority of the men 
who presumed to execute this delicate task. Again, 
most of the theories advanced as to the date and the 
authorship of the group of psalms assigned to the third 
century, of the Song of Songs, and of the Book of Ruth, 
are, to use a Talmudic expression, ‘‘ mountains sus- 
pended on a hair,’’ ard are in no way better than those 
they are meant to replace. On the other hand, the 
period looks to me rather over-populated, and | begin 
to get anxious about the accommodation of the synagogue, 
or, rather, the ‘‘ House of Interpretation'’ (Beth Ham- 
midrash), which was not a mere Bammah, but a thing 
of moment in the religious life of those times. In its 
service were enlisted whole assemblies of men whom 
néither the afer;us of a Wellhausen, nor the really 
learned researches of a Kuenen, can argue out of exist- 
ence, and whose humble activity consisted in interpret- 
ing the law, raising up many disciples, and making 
*fences’’ round the Torah. But there is scarcely 
breathing-space left for such men as these in an ambi- 
tous age that was resolutely bent on smuggling its own 
productions into the Scriptures. More light is thus to 
be desired in many a dark corner of this period. Stade 
somewhere aptly described Sirach as one of the Fathers 
of the Jewish Hagadah, and as one who was helpful in 
creating the Halachah. This means that he was a rabbi 
or a worker in the synagogue. Flourishing, as he did, 
about 200 B.C., if not earlier, Sirach is therefore the 
fittest authority to consult about the history of those 
times. The desired light on his epoch will, I am 
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strongly convinced, come partly, at least, from the 
Sirach discoveries made within the last two years. 


Cambridge, Eng.. 
oe 


The Largest Christian Student Gath- 
ering in History 
The Student Volunteer Convention at Cleveland 


By Robert E. Speer 


HE third convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions has just been held in 
Cleveland, February 23-27. When, in 1894 (five 


years after the origin of the movement at Mount Her- 


mon, Massachusetts, at the first Summer Bible School 
for College Students), over seven hundred delegates 
came to the first convention, also held in Cleveland, it 
was deemed a remarkable thing. It was the largest 
gathering of Christian students known to have assem- 
bled up to that time. Yet at Detroit, three years later, 
double this number came ; and now at the third conven- 
tion 2,214 delegates have gathered, representing 458 
institutions. It has been the largest and most represen- 
tative student gathering in history. 

The first afternoon of the convention was devoted to 
scrutiny of life, and to the reception by faith of fuller 
measure of the Spirit of God,—the Rev. F. B. Meyer of 
London leading the thoughts of the students. The five 
evening sessions were occupied with addresses by the 
Rev. Dr. D. J. Burrell on ‘‘ The Insufficiency of the Non- 
Christian Religions and the Supremacy of Christianity ;"' 
the Rev. F. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S., of Arabia, on ‘‘ The 
Problem- of Islam; Mr. Douglass M. Thornton, the 
paternal delegate from the British Students’ Volunteer 
Missionary Union, on ‘‘The Problem of Africa ;’’ the 
Rev. Harlan P. Beach on ‘‘ The Problem of Confucian- 
ism ;’’ Mr. Robert P. Wilder on ‘*The Problem of 
Hinduism ;’’ the Bishop of Kentucky, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Dudley, on missions as the necessary expression of 
the Christian spirit, with an explanation of the watchword 
of the movement, ‘‘ The Evangelization of the World in 
his Generation,'’ and with the farewell meeting. 

The mO6rning sessions of the convention were attended 
by all of the delegates, and were devoted to the consid- 
eration of the Volunteer Movement, its needs and con- 
ditions, the preparation of the volunteers for their life 
work, the money problem, the relations of the movement 
to the theological seminaries, to the men of the church, 
to the various young people’s movements ; the need of 
a Volunteer Movement for home_missions among the 
negro students of our country. Among the speakers at 
these sessions were Mr. John R. Mott, the chairman of 
the executive committee of the movement ; the Rev. Dr. 
J..C. R. Ewing, president of the Forman Christian Col- 
lege, Lahore, India ; the Rev. Dr. Ar F. Schauffler, Bishop 
Ninde, Mr. F. 5S. Brockman, the Rev. Dr. H..C. Mabie, 
Ex-Governor James A. Beaver of Pennsylvania, the Rev. 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, President Charles Cuthbert Hall of 
Union Theological Seminary, Professor Bowen of Atlanta, 
and the Rev. Dr. R. P. Mackay of Toronto. 

Each afternoon the convention divided into sections. 
On Thursday these sections considered the different mis- 
sion fields, and each student went to the section meeting 
upon the field in which he was most interested, —China, 
India, the Levant, South America, Indo-China, or 
Africa. On Friday the division was made with reference 
to departments of the work, —evangelistic, educational, 
medical. On Saturday afternoon each denomination met 
alone, nearly thirty such meetings having to be pro- 
vided. Professors and teachers in colleges and semi- 
naries, heads of missionary training-schools, etc., had 
separate conferences. 

An analysis of the representation at this great conven- 
tion will be of interest. Of the 458 institutions repre- 
sented, 61 were theological seminaries, 47 medical 
colleges, 19 mission training-schools, and 331 colleges 
and universities, Of the 2,214 delegates registered, 
1,717 were student delegates, 106 members of college 
and seminary faculties, 89 missionaries, 83 secretaries 
and officers of 71 mission boards, 219 ministers and 
officers of Young People’s Societies and Young Men's 
and Young Women's Christian Associations, etc. 

The convention gave more satisfactory evidence than 
has been supplied before of the solid character of the 
work of the movement. The Executive Committee re- 
ported that the movement had touched 839 institutions ; 
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had_now 2,361 students enrolled in 267 study classes ; 
had led to the placing of twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
of missionary literature in colleges and seminaries dur- 
ing the last four years; had now the names of 1,173 
volunteers who prior to the first of January had gone to 
the field ; that the number of students who are expecting 
to become missionaries in the colleges is five times as 
great, and in the seminaries over twice as great, as 
it was before the movement started ; that, whereas at its 
inception the colleges and seminaries were giving about 
five thousand dollars a year to foreign missions, they 
gave last year about forty thousand dollars ; and the 
realization now of the desire expressed at the first Cleve- 
land convention, that the students of the whole Protes- 
tant world should be linked together in this movement, 
to ‘‘make Jesus king,’’ or, at least, ‘to do what can be 
done toward this end by the evangelization of the gene- 
ration for which we are responsible, and which can hear 
the gospel from us alone. 

An interesting incident of the convention was a meet- 
ing of the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, at which 
it was voted to dissolve the Alliance, as a majority of 
the seminaries had already organized themselves as a 
theological section of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

Apart from the direct lessons and influences of-such a 
gathering, it suggested to some of those present two 
other thoughts. A student expressed one when he said, 
‘‘T thought the old evangelical views were losing their 
hold upon students. It has been a revelation to me to 
see such faith in Christ crucified." Ex-Governor Beaver 
gave expression to the other in his address on ‘‘ The 
Responsibility Resting upon Christian Laymen in View 
of the Student Missionary Uprising,’’ when he said, ‘‘1 
do not mean that our co-operation is the important thing. 
As a matter of fact, it is the last and lowest thing neces- 
sary to complete success, but it is the thing needed... . 
We are not the heroes, —oh, no, my brother stay-at-home 
layman !—we are not the strong men in this great cam- 
paign, and yet better the place which we are called to 
occupy than no part in it, if we do our part well. What 
is our place, and what—ic the duty which devalves upon 
us? Get into hearty sympathy with it, inform yourself 
in regard to it, get other people in sympathy with it 
Pray for it. Give for it. Labor for it. Has the time 
come for it? Is the world ripe? Open your eyes ; the 
harvest is over-ripe. If you are not ready to put in the 
sickle, furnish the sickle !’’ 

Christian workers will be able to gain much from the 
full report of the convention, which is to be published 
at once, and can be obtained, for one dollar, from the 
office of the Student Volunteer Movement, 283 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


New York City. 


The Birds’ Breakfast 
By Celia M. Stone 


ARY and Luther had never been to Grandma 

Howe's in the winter, so one morning, when 

they stepped off the cars into her arms, they cried, ‘‘O 

grandma, we came all alone, and in the winter too !’’ 

The conductor smiled as he remembered that their 

father had put them in his care, charging him not to 
take his eyes off them until he saw their grandmother. 

The children could hardly believe that they were at 
Grandma Howe's ; for where were the lovely lawn, the 
grapevine and the lilac-bush ? 

But grandma said the grapevine had been taken 
down, and covered with boughs, and that now it was all 
tucked. under its snowy spread. And the lilac-bush 
would be just as full of blossoms next summer as ever, 
and they could make all the lilac chains they wanted to. 
They could make them for Baby Earle, and how he 
would crow and laugh with the lilac chains all around 
his neck ! 

Next morning, at breakfast, Mary looked out, and the 
snow was all covered with little birds, «‘O Luther, do 
look! Are they robins? won't they freeze their little feet ? 
Perhaps they are hungry. Do, Luther, give them some of 
your oatmeal. Mine's all gone."’ 
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«The sugar's all gone from mine, and it isn’t very 
good now,"’ said Luther. ‘‘Grandma, can't you get them 
something real good, like pie or candy?"’ 

Grandma smiled as she rose from the table and went 
into the pantry. When she returned she brought out 
some odd-looking pieces, and, putting them on the table, 
she said, ‘‘ This is something the birds like far better 
than pie or candy."’ 

«“Qh!’' said Mary, ‘‘it looks just like something 
mama puts into her mince-pies."’ 

“It is, Mary, it issuet,’’ replied Grandma. ‘It warms 
the little snow-birds so that they like it very much. I 
will put some pietes on the grape-trellis, and you, chil- 
dren, go to the window and see what the birds will do."’ 

In a few minutes the lilac-bush was covered with the 
birds, pecking at the suet. Then they flew down upon 
the snow and other birds filled the bush, until all had 
had their breakfast. The children watched them until 
they flew away seeming to sing, ‘‘Good-by, Grandma 
Howe, we'll come to-morrow morning for another warm 
breakfast.”’ 


Gorham, Maine. 





Published Easter Exercises 


HERE is about the usual proportion of ‘‘ joy bells'’ 
and ‘‘shout"’ in the published Easter exercises of 
the year, as if Easter weré a sort of celestial Fourth of 
July. There is often questionable taste, as in the word- 
ing of songs or the choice of recitations, but on the whole 
the average is good. The price, when not specially 
mentioned below, is four dollars per hundred. 
A few of the exercises include under one cover all re- 
sponsive Scripture readings, recitations, directions, etc. 
Of these, ‘Easter Triumph,’’ by Gideon and Marian 
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Froelich (New York : Asa Hull), is a beautiful collec- 
tion, but somewhat elaborate. ‘‘ Easter Crowns,’’ by 
E. E. Hewitt and E. S. Lorenz (Dayton, O. : Lorenz & 
Co.), is simpler, but equally pretty and effective. « Light 
from the Tomb,"’ by J. L. Hall and &. H. Mack (Phila- 
delphia : Hall-Mack Co.), is livelier than its title, one 
melody suggesting the old ‘sleigh-ride song’’ familiar 
to singing-schools of thirty years ago. Fillmore Brothers, 
Cincinnati, issue two exercises: ‘‘The Birthday _ of 
Hope"’ provides for characters in costume, as Hope, 
Joy, Grief, with songs carrying out a theme, and mostly 
to be sung in unison ; while ‘‘ Easter Day '’ is descrip- 
tive, both in words and music, of night, dawn, and the 
glory of day, and is full of the spirit of worship. ‘‘ The 
Glory of the Garden"’ is a cantata by Ida R. Smith and 
T. M. Towne (Chicago: D. C. Cook Co.) which will 
bear inspection for its bright, varied, and not difficult, 
music. ‘*The Dawn of Glory,’’ by Emma Pitt and 
H. W. Porter (Baltimore : The Emma Pitt Publishing 
Co.), is one of the best, both in its variety and in ten- 
derness of words and melodies. 

A large number of exercises have supplemental sheets 
containing recitations and directions. Of these, ‘‘ Eas- 
ter Greeting,’’ by J. H. Meredith and G. C. Tullar (Chi- 
cago : Tullar-Meredith Co.), is up to its compilers’ usual 
good standard. ‘‘The Risen Light,’’ by B. H. Win- 
slow (Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co.), i attractive 
selection of old and new songs. In ‘‘ The Prince Vic- 
torious,’’ by Alonzo Stone and C. A. Bechter (Philadel- 
phia : Stone & Bechter), the music, largely written to be 
sung in unison, has many pleasing and unusual effects. 
The music of ‘‘The Mighty Victor’’ (Philadelphia : 
Giebel & Lehman), which is chiefly by Adam Giebel, 
should have the help of the church choir, if there is no 
Sunday-school choir. ‘‘ Victory,"’ composed and pub- 
lished by C. H. Gabriel, Chicago, has popular and 
mingled with familiar hymns. ‘‘ Lovely 


S an 


catchy airs, 


Easter,’" by J. R. Sweney and others (Philadelphia : 
J. J. Hood), is simple, easy, and pretty (52 cents per 
dozen). ‘‘ Easter Echoes’’ (Philadelphia : MacCalla & 


Co.) is a mee collection of carols, duets, and choruses, 
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mostly new, by a number of composers ($3.75 per hun- 

dred). ‘‘ Jesus Lives,'’ by J. H. Kurzenknabe (Harris- 

burg, Pa.: J. H. Kurzenknabe Co.), is: unique in 

having supplements for the Sunday-school orchestra, 

with parts for violin, cornet, flute, clarinet, etc. ; it is 

comprehensive in its scope, and of good quality, and can 

be used without the orchestra. ‘‘ Easter Dawn’’ and> 
‘« Easter Light'’ are two exercises prepared and published 

by A. Beirly, Chicago ; the latter is a pleasing combina- 
tion of good old hymns, with new ones of sterling qual- 
ity. ‘*The Bow of Promise'’ (Philadelphia : Sunday- 
school Board of the Reformed Church) is edited by the 
Rev. Rufus W. Miller; the music, chiefly by D, B. 

Towner, is varied and attractive, and not difficult ($3. 50 
per hundred). G. C. Hugg, Philadelphia, issues several 
exercises this year ($2.50 per hundred) ; ‘‘ Jesus,. the 
Light of the World,"’ by Ida L. Reed, ‘‘ Easter Joy,’’ and 
‘« Bells of Easter-tide,’’ have a number of sprightly songs, 
new and old. 


Hoa 
An Order of Service for March 27 


(Review) 


PRAYER. —By one of the teachers. 

SINGING. —‘‘ Rejoice and be glad.” 

RESPONSIVE ExeErciseE,—Titles and Golden Texts, 
alternately recited by Superintendent and school. 

SincING.—By quartet, if practicable ; or, ‘‘ Tell me 
the old, old story,’’ by school. 

SCRIPTURE READINGS,—(‘‘ Review Bible-Lights,’’ 
reprinted from The Sunday School Times, is an 
excellent exercise for this place. ) 

Lesson Stupy. 

A WorD ON THE ReEview.—By the Superintendent. 

Sincinc. —‘‘ Break thou the’ bread of life.’’ 

PRAYER. —By Pastor. 


[Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 
ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary haste others, are to be promees 5 for by the euperingenaemts ] 




















A Review Chart for the First Quarter 


HE lessons for the first six months of this year are from the Gospel of Matthew, who writes to the Jews, 
The lessons for the first quarter show forth the founding and principles on which ‘‘ The New Kingdom”’ 
as shown in the acrostical title of the chart, and which forms, with the thirteen lessons, thirteen golden links, making complete the chain of thought, 


By J. D. Blake 


together as one, thereby making the review service simple yet comprehensive. 


















































proving to them that-Jesus is ‘‘ King of the Jews." 


is established, which is the theme of the quarter's lessons, 


and binding them 
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Easter at St. George’s 
By Henry H. Pike 


ASTER SUNDAY opens in St. George’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church of New York City,with a com- 
munion service at 7 A. M., to which the younger 
_ communicants are more especially invited. The Sun- 
day-school session is at half-past nine, and the regular 
morning service at eleven, followed by communion. 
The festival for the junior department of the Sun- 
day-school is in the afternoon at three o'clock, in the 
church, and the festival for the Bible classes or inter- 
‘mediate at eight o'clock in the evening. That St 
George's work is principally among the young is very 
clearly evidenced in the above, as three out of the four 
services held in the church are planned for them. 

At the early service communicants will number over 
one thousand, fully three-fourths of whom, perhaps 
seven-cighths, have come from the Sunday-school. These 
young people are almost all from the working classes, 
and here we see them full and regular church-members, 
solving the problem of how to get the working classes 
into the churches. The best and surest way of accom- 
plishing this desired result is through the children, and 
the Sunday-school is the greatest single agency to this 
end within the reach of the poorest congregation. 

In the school, for a Sunday or two before Easter, the 
carols are practiced, and they bring a foretaste of pleas- 
urable sensations which always connect Easter with 
the spring. In order not to encroach upon the time 
allotted to the teaching of the lessons, not more than 
two new carols are taught at any Easter. 

Again, there_is an influence leading up to Easter 
which adds to the interest of the day when it comes 
round. I refer to the Lenten offering. The Sunday be- 
fore Lent, mite-boxes, or envelopes for the older chil- 
dren, as. they generally prefer them to the box, are dis- 
tributed. 

We get up our own mite-boxes, in order that we may 
have something to offer the young people that may aid 
them to remember the year and the object of their gifts 
by the appearance of the box, with new designs and 
texts, and new objects to enlist their sympathy, all of 
which demands thought and labor of the committee who 
have the matter in charge, with resulting goad to the 
committee and appreciation by the young people, who 
will compare in their minds this year’s box and text with 
last year's, and will note that somebody has tried to 
please them. 

Our objects are selected first according to the wishes 
of the young people, if, on investigation, they are con- 
sidered worthy. If nothing is particularly before them, 
the committee asks the teachers for suggestions, and 
the scholars through their teachers. The committee 
have also the various appeals that come from outside, 
and then select those the scholars would be likely to 
take an interest in, or ought to take an interest in. We 
_ always present two or more objects, giving opportunity 
of choice. ; 

On Easter morning the Sunday-school session lasts but 
half an hour. The festival for junior and primary 
departments is held at 3 P. M. inthe church. At the 
festivals in the afternoon and evening the galleries are 
reserved for parents of the children. The service is 
very simple,—five or six carols, a short address on the 
day, the presentation of the offerings, each class sending 
a representative forward to the, chancel to present the 
combined offering of the class. 

At 8 P. M. the intermediate and Bible classes meet 
in the church, the galleries again being reserved for 
parents. The service is a shortened form of evening 
prayer, and address by the rector, Dr. Rainsford, to 
the school, and a few words to the parents in the gal- 
leries, appealing to them to assist the work of the church 
through the Sunday-schopl by sending their children 
regularly, punctually, and with their lessons written out 
This is one of the golden opportunities of the year, 
which the rector never fails to avail himself of. The 
offerings are presented at the chancel, as in the after- 
noon. 

Attendance of the junior department in the afternoon 
is generally about one thousand ; in the evening, of 
Bible classes and intermediate, between eight hundred 
and nine hundred. 

A prominent feature of the Easter festivals in St 
George's is the giving to all members of the school a 
growing plant. This was inaugurated by Dr. Rainsford 
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on his coming to St. George's fifteen years ago, and 
every year since then this has been done, and the cus- 
tom established. It is a good custom. The plants are 
valued by many,—by nearly all for the plants them- 
selves, but doubly are they valued as having been given 
by the church and at Easter. That plant bears witness 
in many homes, for many months after, of the Easter 
festival, and surely we may conclude will bring re- 
minders to many of what Easter means, and instruction 
then given will be the longer kept in mind. The season 
of spring illustrates the resurrection, and expanding in- 
fluences are then felt as at no other season of the year, 
and a growing flower is a peculiarly appropriate gift, that 
carries a good lesson with it. 
New York City. 
Hop 


Older Schotars !t is worth while to secure the aid of 
Helping to Drill the Older scholars in preparing the chil- 
Children dren for ‘‘ special day’’ exercises, — 
as in college the upper classmen often drill the under 
classmen. However willing the teachers may be, they 
may be prevented from doing this on weekdays on 
account of other employment. But it has been found 
that the older boys and girls, or the young people, will 
often undertake it with enthusiasm, in a most helpful 
and conscientious way. This method may prove an un- 
expected help to many a superintendent. 


” 


MLEACHER 


A Primary Easter Exercise 








By Irene L. Pratt 


(The Easter story given herewith may be used in connection 
with the exercise described in last week's issue.]} 
HE sand-table is arranged with three crosses on a 
hill, at the foot of which is the ‘‘new tomb."' The 
texts of Scripture referred to should be committed to 
memory by the class, who should also supply the names 
left blank. Some of the texts may be given to the assist- 
ant teachers of the primary department. A few small 
trees and flowers should decorate the sand-table, and 
unlighted candles, reversed, may be used for the sol- 
diers and the women. Two may be lighted to represent 
the angels at the door of the tomb. 


The Easter Story 

Two little sisters were playing in the garret one day 
with their dollies. They were having a very happy 
time, when, in some way, Mabel’s dolly fell through a 
stove-pipe hole in the floor, and went crashing down on 
the kitchen stove beneath. 

‘‘O Mabel! your doll has gone to heaven,"’ said 
little Nell cheerfully, as she heard the sound of breaking 
china, andgsaw the look of despair on her sister's face. 
Do you think Nell was right? No, indeed. Dolls do 
not have any souls ; they are only images. In the first 
chapter of Genesis we read that God made man in his 
own image,*and in the next chapter we read that God 
breathed into him the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul. (Calls a little child.) 
see Herbert now ? 

What if I should tell you that none of you can see 
him,—the real Herbert? You can only see the wonder- 
ful house that God has* made for the real Herbert to 
liv@in. Some day the real Herbert will leave this house, 
and go back to live with God. Then those who love 
Herbert will feel very sad to have him leave them. 

Before Jesus lived on the earth, and died, and rose 
again, the grave looked very dark ; but Jesus was the 

» ‘‘light of the world,’’ you know, and since he passed 
through death, all is changed, and, instead of darkness, 
we look upon death now as the gateway to heaven. 
When Jesus was upon earth with his disciples, he told 
them about his death and resurrection (Matt. 16 : 21 ; 
17 : 22, 23). 

They never seemed to understand about his rising 
from the dead, and they questioned with one another 
what the rising from the dead could mean. After he 
had been lifted up on the cross, just as he said he should 
be, after they had pierced his hands and his feet, and had 
cast lots for his garments, just as had been foretold hun- 


How many of you can 
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dreds of year’s before (Psa. 22 : 18), after his cruel death 
on the cross, one of his friends, named , ‘a good 
man and a just,’’ asked the governor for his body. 
Another friend, named , brought about a hundred 
pounds of spices. They laid him in a new tomb, that 
belonged to Joseph, in a garden near by. 

They did not use caskets in those days, but they had 
a room cut in a rock, and there were niches or shelves 
about the room, upon which the bodies were laid. 

There are many such tombs about Jerusalem now, 
and they have a large, flat, stone door, that rolls into a 
groove, like this (show model), (Matt. 27 : 60). 

And now Miss will tell us what the~chief priests 
and Pharisees did the next day (Matt. 27 : 62-66). 

It is not known just how the tomb was sealed, but 
you may be sure that it was fixed in some way so that it 
could not be easily opened. If any one broke the Ro- 
inan seal, he would be killed for it. Then they placed 
soldiers about the tomb (place the candles), to march up 
and down all night, and watch, so that his friends could 
not come and take him away, and pretend that he had 
risen. 














If a Roman soldier were found asleep at his post, he 
lost his life for it. I think they must have kept pretty 
good watch,—don't you ? 

The next day was the ‘sabbath, when the Jews were 
very careful not to do any work. 

Just at dawn of the third day, on the first day of the 
Jewish week, which since that day has been kept as the 
Sabbath, or Lord’s Day, three dear friends of Jesus, 
two of whom were named , and one , were hur- 
rying to the tomb with more spices to place about his 
body. They wanted to do something to show their love 
to him, just as we nowadays put flowers around the cas- 
kets and graves of our loved ones, and send them to 
those who mourn. 

Flowers make us think of the resurrection. Every 
flower has come forth from its dark grave in the ground. 

These women were wondering who would roll the 
great stone away from the door. What was their sur- 
prise to find the stone rolled away, and, instead of sol- 
diers, there were angels at the door of the sepulcher. 

They were afraid (light two candles), but’ the angels 
spoke kindly to them, and said— (Matt. 28 : 5, 6). 

When they had looked into the tomb, they went with 
fear and great joy to tell the disciples. 

The disciples were hiding away in great sorrow and 
fear. They seem to have lost all hope, and could not 
believe the good news could be true. But they all saw 
him afterwards, as he stayed on earth forty days, and 
showed himself many times. And they touched him, 
and he broke bread and ate with them. He showed 
them that it was the same body that had been nailed to 
the cross, although it had been changed and glorified, 
so that he could enter the room where they were sitting 
when the door was shut. 

At one time he showed himself to five hundred of 
his friends who were together. The men who 
been with him for years, and who saw his death, and 
saw him after he had risen from the grave, went about 
the earth and spent all their lives in telling others about 
Jesus, and suffered and died for their belief, and for 
teaching this belief. Some of them were crucified, as 
Jesus himself had been. 

It seems to me that this is one of the greatest reasons 
we have for believing this wonderful truth, that these 
men were willing to give up their lives in defense of 
their belief. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The well-doing of all, in ‘an Easter 

pie eh al service, depends greatly upon the 

well-doing of each. A successful pri- 

mary teacher writes that her method in drilling a child 
to do his part in the concert exercise is to have duplicate 
copies of each part of the exercise, one copy for herself, 
andthe others for distribution. The name of the child 
is written beside the verse he is to recite, which helps 
each rehearsal to go smoothly. Reading the child's 
part to him befére he sees it, and explaining it, is 2” 
important point.- After the explanation, the child is 
asked to read it, line by line, that the teacher may be 
sure he understands the words, and is not merely re- 
peating sounds which have no meaning to him ; for, if 
he learns his piece before this is dong, he often acquires 
the sing-song that is so hard to unlearmn, 
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Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1898 





we ge ND a Matt. 3: 7-17 
2. January 9.—Jesus Tempted ............. . Matt. 4: 1-11 
3. January 16.— Beginning of the Ministry of Jesus . Matt. 4: 17-25 
4. January 23.—The Beatitudes ........ Matt. 5: 1-12 
5. January 30..—Howto Pray ........... Matt. 6: 5-15 
6. February 6.—Our Father's Care. . . Matt. 6: 24-34 
7. February 13.—The Callof Matthew. ......... Matt. 9: 9-17 
8. February 20.—The Twelve Sent Forth. . . . Matt. 10: 2-15 
g. February 27.—Warning and Invitation ....... Matt. 11 : 20-30 
10. March 6.—Jesus and the Sabbath . Matt. 12: 1-13 


. Matt. 13: 24-30, 36-43 
Matt. 14 : 1-12 


11. March 13.—The Wheat and the Tares . . 
12. March 20.—John the Baptist Beheaded 
13. Mlarch 27.—Review. 


- 
Second Quarter, 1898 


1. April 3.—The Woman of Canaan. .......... 
2. April 10. — { Sutisrings of Jesus Foretold 


Matt. 15: 21-31 
Matt. 16: 21-28 


r, The Resurrection of Jesus (Easter). . Mark 16: 1-8 
3. April.r7.—The Transfiguration. ........... Matt. 17: 1-9 
4. April 24.—A Lesson on Forgiveness ........ . Matt. 18: 21-35 
5s. May 1.—The Triumphal Entry. ........... Matt. 21 : 6-16 
6. May 8 —The Marriage Feast. .........4.4.--. Matt. 22: 1-14 
g. May 85.—Watenfulmess 2... wt tt tet tw es Matt. 24: 42-51 
8. May 22.—The Day of Judgment... ........ Matt. 25: 31-46 
9. May 29.—The Lord’s Supper... .... 2+... Matt. 26: 17-30 
10. June 5.—Jesus Condemned ...........+:+-. Matt. 27: 11-26 
st. Jame se.—Josus Crucified . 0. ww te tt te ts Matt. 27: 35-50 


12, June 19.—The Risen Lord 
13. June 26.—Review. 


. Matt. 28 : 8-20 
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Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Study 13.—The Great Confession 


I to 16: 20 (43 9-12, Part II. See 
Survey,’’ Study 1). 


Matthew. 15 : ** General 

The evangelist has shown the developing ministry of the 
\angdom, with its twufuld rcsult of popular enthusiasm and 
oficial opposition, the popularity, however, being more sig- 
nificant than the opposition. 
apparent, 


From this point on a change is 
Jesus seems to avoid Galilee, where he meets this 
official opposition, and, at the moment when it appears most 
relentless, he changes his manner of teaching, and invites the 
attention of the disciples directly to himself as th® Messiah. 

THE TRADITIONS OF THE ELDERS (I5§ : I-20, 3 9). 

Note the mention of Jerusalem in verse 1. On the grounds 
and extent of the Pharisaic précepts concerning the washing 
of hands see Edersheim, ‘‘ Life and Times of Jesus,’’ IT, 9-15. 
Mark the cutting counter-charge of Jesus (vs. 3-6). On 
corban (Mark 7: 11) see Edersheim, II, 17-22, B,D., and 
commentaries. Consider how these Pharisees substituted 
ceremony for godliness, and how ingeniously they found /ega/ 
ways of evading laws of God. In the word which follows 
(v. 10 f.) Jesus assailed one of the most characteristic of their 
ceremonies. In his answer to the perplexed question of 
Peter (v. 15) note how completely the Master sets aside the 
letter of Leviticus 11. Compare Matthew § : 17-20, and con- 
sider how the idea of separateness from sinners which seems 
to underlie Leviticus is exalted and more nobly set forth by 
Jesus (vs. 18-20). Compare Matthew § : 21-48. 

Il, THE SYROPHENICIAN WOMAN (15 : 21-28, @ 10). 

Mark this withdrawal beyond Jewish borders, and consider 
how Jesus’ fame and one of the popular Jewish ideas of him 
had spread (v. 22; comp. 4: 24; Mark3:7f.; Matt.9:27). 
With verse 24 compare chapter 10 : §f., and consider Jesus’ 
unwillingness for the present to disregard the strict Jewish 
privilege. Note how need, coupled with faith, broke down 
all such national restrictions (vs. 25-28). 

III. THe RETURN TO GALILEE (15 : 29 to 16: 12, 3 11). 

On the route taken by Jesus see Mark 7:31. Note the 
regathering of multitudes on the east side of the Sea of Gali- 
lee (v. 30 f.), and Jesus’ response to their need without any 
such hesitancy as near Tyre (v. 24), though this, too, was a 
Gentile region (v. 31, end). Compare the second feeding 
(VS. 32-39) with the previous one (14 : 13-21), noting .particu- 
larly the differences, and the later reference of Jesus to both 
(16: 9f.). Consider the reception which Jesus met on his 
return to Galilee (16 : 1-4), and his speedy withdrawal again 
to non-Jewish regions (v. 44). Consider his warning against 
the spirit of his foes (v. 6), the obtuseness of his disciples (v. 7), 
and his patient remonstrance (vs. 8-11). 

IV. THe CructaL QuESTION (16 : 13-20, 2 12). 

On Cesarea Philippi see B. D. In Jesus’ question now put 
to the disciples, note a possible explanation of the reason for 
these withdrawals. Hitherto his teaching has been of the 
kingdom, 


He has assumed a place of supreme importance in 
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connection with it, but has offered very little teaching about 
his own person. His aim seems to have been to attach some 
disciples to himself by his words and works (comp. John 6 : 
67 ff. ; Matt. 11 : 2-6), but to avoid any hurried conclusion 
concerning his office (comp. Matt. 8: 4). Now he asks both 
for the popular and the more intimate opinion, With the an- 
swer to the first question (v 27 6; 

2:23; 15 : 22. See how completely the popular mind had 
abandoned the idea that he might be Messiah (comp. again 
John 6: 15, 66). Note Peter’s prompt reply ( 
John 6: 68f.), and the joy of Jesus at this mark of faith in the 
face of his loss of popularity and the official opposition. 


. 14) contrast Matthew 9 : 


v. 16; comp. 


Con- 

sider the difference between this confession and that of Na- 

thanael (John 1 : 49), and mark that on such personal faith 

the new kingdom is to be built, and in the light of it to be 

conducted (vs. 17 ff.). Note Jesus’ desire still to avoid any 

popular demonstration (v. 20). 

V. Practicat HINT. 

Consider how intimately personal the religion of Jesus is. 
RusH RHEEs, 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 
CYS 
Lesson 13, March 27, 1898 


First Quarterly Review 


Home Readings 


M,—Matt. 4: 1-11. Jesus tempted. 

T.—Matt. 4: 17-25. Beginning of the ministry of Jesus. 
W.—Matt. §: 1-12. The Beatitudes 

T.—Matt. 6: 5-15. How to pray. 


F.—Matt, 6 : 24-34. 
S.—Matt, 11 : 20-30. 
S.—Matt, 12: 1-13. 


Our Father's 
Warning and invitation 
Jesus and the Sabbath, 


care. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


iw) 
Titles and Golden Texts 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR 
world.—John 8; 12 


THE QUARTER: J am the light of the 
I. JESUS AND jJormn. 
This is my beloved Son, 
Matt. 3 : 17. 


in whom I am well pleased.— 


2. JESUS TEMPTED. 
For in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, 
TIeb. 2: 18, 


he is 
able to succour them that are tempted. — 


3. BEGINNING OF THE MINISTRY OF JESUS. 
The people which sat in darkness saw great light.— A/a“. 
4: 16, 


4. THE BEATITUDES. 


Ye are the light of the world.—A/a/t. 5 - 14. 


5. HOW TO PRAY. 


Pray to thy Father which is in secret.—J/a¢s. 6 : 6. 
6. OUR FATHER'S CARE. 
He careth for you.—z Peter 5. 7. 


7. THE CALL OF MATTHEW. 


Follow me.—J/at/. 9: 9 
8. THE TWELVE 


SENT FORTH, 


Freely ye have received, freely give.—JA/a/?. 10; 8. 


g. WARNING AND INVITATION, 


Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.—A/at/. 17 + 28. 


10. JESUS AND THE SABBATH. 


The Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath day.— Matt. 
12:8. 
Il. THE WHEAT AND THE TARES, 
He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man.—J/avz. 


13: 


45 


37s 
12. JOHN THE BAPTIST BEHEADED. 
Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it are the 


issues of life. —/Prov. ¢ ° 27 
13. REVIEW. 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.—Jfa/z. 


16: 16 
ASS D 


Topics and Outlines 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : Jesus Enlightening the World. 
1. Topic: Fulfilling All Righteousness. 
1. The Ministry of John. 
OUTLINE: 2. 


The Baptism of Jesus. 
3. The Endorsement of Heaven. 





2. Toric : Overcoming All Temptation. 
{ 1. The First Conflict. 
OUTLINE : 2. lhe Second Conflict. 
{ 3. The Third Conflict. 
3. Toric: Improving every Opportunity. 
Outiine: { *: Ministering. 
\ 2. Gathering. 
4. Toric: Disclosing True Blessedness, 
Odrues: { * The Great Teacher. 
* (2. The Truly Blessed. 
5. Toric: Illustrating [rue Prayer. 
Ouveme,s 1? Wrong Methods in Prayer, 
wioheet © Kight Methods in Prayer, 
6. Toric: Illustrating Filial Trust. 
OUTLINE : { 1. God's Care Disclosed. 
“2, Man's Duty Enforced, 
7. Toric: Calling into Service. 
1. How Jesus Calls. 
OUTLINE : 2. Whom Jesus Calls, 
3. Whither Jesus Calls. 
8. Toric: Fitting for Service. 
1, Choosing Workers. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Defining Work, 
3. Enforcing Authority, 
g. Topic: Enforcing Human Responsibility, 
( 1. The Perils of Non-Repentance, 
OUTLINE: { 2. The Conditions of Salvation, 
3. The Inducements to Acceptance, 
1o. Toric: Using the Sabbath Aright. 
{ 1. Doing Works of Necessity, 
JUTLINE: 
UTLINS \ 2. Doing Works of Mercy. 


11. Toric: Discriminating between Men. 


1. The Sower and the Wheat. 
OUTLINE: { 2. The Enemy and the Tares, 
3. The Harvest and the Separation, 
12. Toric: Sustaining unto the End. 


1. John Suffering Imprisonment. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. John Suffering Death. 
ls. John Receiving Honor, 


AS» 
Review Bible-Lights ' 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent And Jesus, when he was bap- 


tized, went up straightway from the water: and lo, the heav- 


ens were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God 


descending as a dove, and coming upon him; and lo, a voice 
out of the heavens, saying (Matt. 3 : 16, 17).' 
Scholars: This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 


pleased (Matt. 
Teachers : 


3:17). 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2:5). 
All: Speak, Lord: for thy servant heareth (1 Sam. 3 : 9). 

Lesson 2.—Swuperintendent -: 
Get thee Satan : Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve. 


Then saith Jesus unto him, 
hence, for it is written, 
Then the 
devil leaveth him; and behold, angels came and ministered 
: 10, II). 

in that he himself hath suffered being 
tempted, he is able to succour them that are tempted (Heb. 
2: 18). 


Teac hers , 


unto him (Matt. 4 


Scholars: For 


Ged is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able ; but will with the temptation 
make also the way of escape, that ye may be able to endure it 
(1 Cor. 10 : 13). 

All; In all these things we 
through him that loved us (Rom. 8 : 37). 


are more than conquerors 
Lesson 3.—Superintendent : 
forth into all Syria : 


And the report of him went 
and they brought unto him all that were 
sick, holden with divers diseases and torments, possessed with 
devils, and epileptic, 
4: 24). 

Scholars: The people which sat in darkness saw great 
light (Matt. 4 : 16). 

Teachers: Arise, 


and palsied ; and he healed them ( Matt. 


shine ; for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee (Isa. 60 : 1), 

All; If we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus his Son 


cleanseth us from all sin (1 John r: 7). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent: Blessed are the poor in 
spirit: ... Blessed are they that mourn: ... Blessed are the 
meek : . Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness:... Blessed are the merciful: .. . Blessed are the 


pure in heart: .. . Blessed are the peacemakers: . . . Blessed 
are they that have been persecifted for righteousness’ 
(Matt. 5 : 3-10). 

Scholars : 14). 

Teachers before men, 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven (Matt. § : 16). 

All; 1 will praise thee, 
heart ; 


sake 


Ye are the light of the world (Matt. 5 : 


Even so let your light shine that 


O Lord my God, with my whole 
and I will glorify thy name for evermore (Psa. 86 : 12). 

Lesson 5.—Superiniendent ; 
not be as the hypocrites : 


And when ye pray, ye shall 
for they love fo stand and pray in 
1 Notgz.—Any number of copies of the Review Bible-Lights, printed on 


single sheets for convenient use publishers of The 
Sunday School Times. Pric ‘dred. 


, may be bad the 
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the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that they 
may be seen of men, . . . But thou, when thou prayest, enter 
into thine inner chamber, and having shut thy door (Matt. 6: 
5, 6), 

Scholars: Pray to thy Father which is in secret (Matt. 
6 : 6). 

Teachers: And thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
recompense thee (Matt. 6 : 6). 

All: Let us therefore draw near with boldness unto the 
throne of grace, that we may receive mercy, and find grace to 
help us in time of need (Heb. 4 : 16). 


Lesson 6.— Superintendent: Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin: yet 
I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
Sut if God doth so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 


arrayed like one of these. 


oven, shall he not much more clothe you ? (Matt. 6 : 28-30.) 
Scholars : We careth for you (1 Pet. 5 : 7). 
Teachers : They that trust in the Lord are as mount Zion, 
which cannot be moved, but abideth for ever (Psa. 125 : 1). 
All; O Lord my God, in thee do I put my trust: save me 
from all them that pursue me, and deliver me (Psa, 7 : 1). 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent: And as Jesus passed by from 
thence, he saw a man, called Matthew, sitting at the place of 
toll: and he saith unto him (Matt. 9 : 9), 

Scholars : Follow me (Matt. 9 : 9). 

Teachers : He forsook dil, and rose up and followed him 
(Luke § : 28). i 

All; Let us follow on to know the Lord (Hos. 6 : 3). 

Lesson 8,— Superintendent: Go... 
the house of Israel. 


to the lost sheep of 
And as ye go, preach, 
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All; Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a 
right spirit within me (Psa. §1 : 10). 


- 


Superintendent: And the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding, shall guard your hearts and your thoughts 
in Christ Jesus (Phil. 4 : 7). 


ASK 
Recapitulation 


ESUMING study in the life of Jesus with the present 

quarter, it was decided to consider him as enlightening 

the world, and to take as the Golden Text for this period his 

own self-assertion, ‘‘I am the light of the world’ (John 8 : 

12). The work of the entire quarter was, therefore, thus 
summarized in the pre-view at the outset. 


Jesus Enlightening the World 


. Fulfilling All Righteousness. 
Overcoming All Temptation. 

. Improving Every Opportunity. 
. Disclosing True Blessedness. 
. Illustrating True Prayer. 

. Illustrating Filial Trust. 

. Calling into Service. 

. Fitting for Service. 

. Enforcing Human Responsibility. 
. Using the Sabbath Aright. 

. Discriminating between Men, 
. Sustaining unto the End. 


00 SI ANUS WD 





saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 





Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the 
lepers, cast out devils (Matt. 10 : 5-8). 

Scholars: Freely ye have received, freely 
give (Matt. ro ;: 8). 

Teachers: Cast thy bread upon the waters : 
for thou shalt find it after many days (Eccl. 
11:1). 

All; Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
waters (Isa. 32: 20). 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent; All things 
have been delivered unto me of my Father: 
and no one knoweth the Son, save the Father; 
neither doth any know the Father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsvever the Son willeth 
to reveal him (Matt. 11 : 27). 

Scholars ; Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest 
(Matt, 11 : 28). 

Teachers : Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in 


— as 


PLACES MENTIONED 
IN LESSONS oF 
18ST & 2"° QUARTERS 


Stare oF mies 


Tyre 
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the ways and see, and ask jor the old paths, 

where is the good way, and walk therein, and 

ye shall find rest for your souls (Jer. 6: 16). 
All; Return unto thy rest, O my soul (Psa. 


116 : 7). 
Lesson 10.—-Superintendent: What man 


shall there be of you, that shall have one 





sheep, and if this fall into a pit on the sab- 
bath day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift 
it out ? 
value than a sheep ! 


Ilow much then is a man of more 
Wherefore it is lawful 


to do good on the sabbath day (Matt. 12 : 11, 





12). 

Scholars; The Son of man is Lord even 
of the sabbath day (Matt. 12 : 8). 

Teachers ; The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath (Mark 2 : 27). 

All; . that keepeth 
the sabbath from profaning it (Isa. 56 : 2). 


Blessed is the man. . 





Lesson 11.— Superintendent; Let both 




















yrow together until the harvest: and in the 
time of the harvest I will say to the reapers, Gather up first 
the tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them: but gather 
the wheat into my barn (Matt. 13: 30). 

Scholars; He that soweth-the good seed is the Son of man 
(Matt. 13 : 37). 

Teachers; The field is the world; and the good seed, 
these are the sons of the kingdom ; and the tares are the sons 
of the evil one ; and the enemy that sowed them is the devil : 
and the harvest is the end of the world; and the reapers are 
angels (Matt. 13 : 38, 39). : 

All: Wherefore also we make it our aim . . . to be well- 
For ~e must all be made manifest before 
the judgment-seat of Christ (2 Cor. § : 9, 10). 

Lesson 12.— Superintendent: And she, being put forward 
by her mother, saith, Give me here in a charger the head of 
John the Baptist. And the king was grieved; but for the 
sake of his oaths, and of them which sat at meat with him, he 
commanded it to be given (Matt. 14 : 8, 9). 

Scholars : Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it 
are the issues of life (Prov. 4 : 23). 

Teachers : The-Lord looketh on the heart (1 Sam. 16 : 7). 


pleasing unto him. 


Lesson.1.—In this Jesus appears ‘‘ Fulfilling all Righteous- 
ness,’’ by his baptism at the hands of John. (1.) The Minis- 
try of John is presented in brief; then (2) The Baptism of 
Jesus, which John humbly shrank from administering, but 
which Jesus insisted upon receiving; (3) The Endorsement 
of Heaven following, in the visible dove and the audible 
voice, the whole enlightening the world on points vitally im- 
portant. 

Lesson 2.—Filled with the Holy Spirit, the Lord goes 
forth to decisive combat with his great foe, and we behold 
him ‘‘ Overcoming All Temptation.’’ (1.) The First Conflict 
proceeds upon his physical need. Hungry to the fainting- 


point though he was, he repels the tempter’s appeal, and, 


stands firm in holy trust. (2.) The Second Conflict proceeds 
upon the trustful attitude he had assumed, but he is not to 
be misled. Meeting scripture with scripture, he again repels 
his foe and stands victorious. (3.) The Third Conflict pro- 
ceeds upon the idea of a speedy settlement of contested 
points. For what he contends is a trifling consideration, 
Satan is ready to surrender all. But again the Lord conquers 
and enlightens men on the battle with sin. 
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Lesson 3.—Here is a lesson for daily life. Jesus appears 
** Improving Every Opportunity.”’ Whether (1) Ministering 
by word or by act, or (2) Gathering those who should repre- 
sent him in his work, he lets no opportunity pass, but improves 
all, regardless of personal comfort, concerned only for his 
Father’s_ business. ? 

Lesson 4.—His great sermon is an effort at ‘* Disclosing 
True Blessedness.’’ On this the world needs enlightenment. 
(t.) The Great Teacher is portrayed, surrounded by his fol- 
lowers, and imparting divine wisdom. (2.) The Truly Blessed 
are described in terms amazing to men, but accordant with 
truth. 

Lesson §5.—Here the Lord continues his matchless lessons, 
in this instance ‘* Illustrating True Prayer.’’ He teaches by 
contrast now, setting forth (1) Wrong Methods of Prayer, and 
(2) Right Methods of Prayer, his double presentation making 
the great duty absolutely clear to all who really wish to learn. 

Lesson 6.—Here we behold the Lord “ Illustrating Filial 
Trust.”’ By familiar reference to objects at hand, and facts 
easy to understand, we find (1) God’s Care Disclosed in most 
attractive form. Then comes practical application, (2) Man’s 
Duty Enforced in terms not to be misunderstood. 

Lesson 7.—His own preparatory work is done. Special work 
is now needed, and Jesus therefore appears ‘‘ Calling into 
Service.’’ The narrative illustrates (1) How Jesus Calls, (2) 
Whom Jesus Calls, (3) Whither Jesus Calls. Light on ser- 
vice to Jesus in any age and land beams brightly from this 
lesson. 

Lesson 8.—Still other workers are needed. The Twelve 
are commissioned, and Jesus appears ‘‘ Fitting for Service.’’ 
His sovereignty is shown in (1) Choosing Workers, in (2) 
Defining Work, and in (3) Enforcing Authority, with which 
his representatives go forth in strength divine, and on missions 
from God himself. 

Lesson 9.—The next flood of light from the Lord is given 
in ‘* Enforcing Human Responsibility.’’ To those who had 
enjoyed the highest advantages of his work, but who had not 
improved their opportunities, he displays (1) The Perils of 
Non-Repentance. For the instruction of all, he shows (2) 
The Conditions of Salvation ; for the encouragement of the 
lowly and teachable, he presents (3) The Inducements to 
Acceptance, 

Lesson 10.—Errors concerning sabbath observances had 
multiplied, and Jesus therefore enlightens men on ‘* Using the 
Sabbath Aright.’? His approbation is very distinctly given 
upon (1) Doing Works of Necessity. and (2) Doing Works 
of Mercy. Working in these lines gains the approval of Him 
who is greater than the sabbath. 

Lesson 11.—Here is a lesson which presents the judge in 
his final act of ‘* Discriminating between Men.” In graphic 
terms there is presented (1) The Sower and the Wheat ; (2) 
The Enemy and the Tares ; (3) The Harvest and the Separa- 
tion, It is easy, under this light, for every man to see his 
own standing and his own destiny. 

Lesson 12.—In the fidelity of John the Baptist is illustrated 
the divine power for ‘‘Sustaining unto the End.’’ We see 
(1) John Suffering Imprisonment, yet undaunted ; (2) John 
Suffering Death, yet true to his Master; and (3) John Re- 
ceiving Honor from loving disciples, and from Jesus who 
hears their tale of sorrow, and sincerely grieves for him whom 
he had so warmly loved. 

In each of these displays of truth Jesus shines as ‘‘ the light 
of the world,’’ and by him the world for all its ages is en- 
lightened. 


KSAY 
Review Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE homely metaphor by which. Jesus illustrated the re- 
spective positions in the kingdom of God, of himself and 
John, enables us, on indisputable authority, to understand his 
conception of the essential contrast between his standpoint as 
“* the Great Teacher,’’ and that of the Baptist as his herald. 
To expand his words slightly, John, standing within the an- 
cient dispensation, sought to quicken it into new spiritual life ; 
for, like ail systems of ritual and ceremony, the soul had 
gradually died out of it, leaving only its dead outward form, 
now a mere worthless idol. But the shriveled atrophy, once 
divinely alive, was beyond any breathing into it a new soul. 
Judaism was dead. It had served its end, and was incapable 
of resurrection. Jerusalem itself, its supreme embodiment, 
was about to perish. The local, the national, the symbolical 
and priestly, must give place to the universal in worship and 
creed ; the whole earth must be honored as equally sacred 
and near heaven, and all mankind must be held the objects 
of divine love,—the fold of the great Shepherd in the heavens 
being no more Israel alone, but all humanity. The hour had 
come when the true worshipers should worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth, and no longer in form and rite, either at 
Jerusalem or Gerizim,—that is, not at all (John 4 : 21-23). 
John’s attempt to create a soul under the ribs of death was 
hopeless. It was like pouring new wine into a worn-out, 
patched, and worthless wine-skin, which could sot stand the 



























































































nenting energy of the fresh sap, and must needs burst, to 

own destruction, and the loss of that which had been 
trusted to it. Jesus himself, contrary to all this, came with a 
new dispensation, for which he had provided a new constitu- 
tion of internal and outward laws. His religion discarded the 
old wine-skin of Judaism,—its rites and ceremonies, its local 
worship, its sacrificing priesthood, everything, indeed, distinctly 
Jewish, aS would be seen in the rending of the veil of the 
holy of holies at his death, and the laying open to all eyes, 
and thus forever ‘‘ profaning,’’ the hitherto incommunicable 
secrets of the ancient faith. “The whole ancient economy was 
to be superseded by one entirely independent and distinct, as 
distinct as a new wine-skin is from a castaway old one; and 
the wine was to be as distinct from anything earlier as one 
vintage is from~another. Christianity was not to be a mere 
complement of Judaism, but a new spiritual covenant between 
God and man, foreshadowed, indeed, by that of Sinai, but 
dating only from Calvary. 

The temptation of Jesus was inevitable, to strengthen his 
own humanity and test it. To havea high-priest able to sym- 
pathize with us in our temptations, and commanding our con- 
fidence by his victory over all before which we fall, is a strong 
consolation, indeed, to poor man, when he flees for refuge 
to lay hold on the hope set before him in the gospel (Heb. 
6: 18). 

The ministry of Jesus commenced from his baptism at Jor- 
dan, but its full development must be assigned to the time 
after the imprisonment of John. It opened, in any full sense, 
at the first passover after his baptism, when he remained in 
Judea for some months, till John’s-arrest (Matt. 4:12; 14: 
3 5), leaving it at that note of danger to himself, and going 
north by way of Samaria, where he met the woman at Jacob’s 
well (John 4 : 3-42). 

Galilee then became his field of labor till the second pass- 
over, after which he returned to the north, being virtually 
driven from Jerusalem by the fury of the Precisians at his vio- 
lation of their sabbath laws (John 5 : 1-47). It*was in the 
summer of this year that the Sermon on the Mount was 
preached, and the apostles set apart as missionaries to help 
the growing work of diffusing the teachings of their Master 
(Matt. 10: 2-4; § to8: 1). 

Having added to the rage of his adversaries at his indiffer- 
ence to their ** commandments of men,’’ the offense of choos- 
ing a publican, Matthew or Levi, first as a disciple and then 
as an apostle, he was more than ever committed to a mortal 
contest with the ruling powers in the religious world of the 
day; for the call of a publican was, in their eyes, an outrage 
on their conventional sense of decency. 

The sending out the Twelve, mostly simple fisherman, was 
not so strange or contrary to general feeling as it would be 
now, though their mission was not, like that of ‘similarly 
humble agents in our day, to the lowlier classes only, In the 
East, poverty is no bar to efficiency as a religidus agent. The 
dervishes, who are all-powerful with the masses, carry a beg- 
gar’s bowl, and the Booddhist priest is dressed in the yellow 
gaberdine of a beggar. Every Jew, moreover, was a potential 
rabbi ; for every member of a people which recognized only 
one book was, inevitably, well acquainted with it, and could 
thus give a well-pondered opinion on its meaning in any given 
case. That the synagogues were open to addresses from all 
who seemed likely to have anything to say, there being no 
oftder of clergy to monopolize its discourses, left the Twelve 
free to come before their brethren sabbath after sabbath, as 
Paul and his fellow-workers did. Men have, moreover, a 
much higher sense of self-respect in the East than with us ; 
for I have seen a beggar speaking to a judge in court with 
as much self-possession as if he had been himself on the 
bench. 

It is striking to notice how deliberately, and without mincing 
of words or deeds, Jesus threw himself against the domi- 
nant abuses of the day. It was as if some humble Arab in 
Cairo were to assail the whole theology of the Mussulman 
schools, not sparing the fiercest assaults on its leading teachers 
and luminaries. That he would speedily perish is beyond 
doubt. But Jesus took just such a bee-line to the cross ! 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Review Lesson Thoughts 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ESSON 1 brings together, apparently for the only time in 
their public careers, the wonderfully contrasted per- 
nalities of Jesus and John. The one is stern, vehement, 
‘olitary; the other gracious, calm, and ‘‘kindly with his 
sind.’’ The summary of John’s teaching prepares for the 
account of his baptism of Jesus. That teaching had but two 
words to peal imto the ears of the nation,—repentance and 
‘ne coming of Messiah. And with what energy and dauntless 
“isregard ef persons they were proclaimed! ‘‘ Pharisees and 
Sadducees ’’ were most ** respectable and influential citizens,’’ 
but they had a rough reception. John crushed their self- 
nghteousness and pride of descent, did* not scruple to call 
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them ‘‘ offspring of vipers,’’ shook over their heads the glitter- 
ing ax that was soon to smite. Then his soul bowed before 
the coming One, and the stern prophet became a lowly 
servant. 

He had little to say of the blessed side of Messiah’s work. 
His hearers fancied that all Jews would fare well in his king- 
dom, but John thunders out threats of a severely discrimi- 
nating work, and of the sweeping of the chaff, the unworthy 
Jews, out of the threshing-floor. But how all his mood 
changes when Jesus comes to be baptized! His reluctance 
to baptize him witnesses to his knowledge of Christ’s purity. 

Jesus’ answer implies that he did not need repentance, but 
that he was identifying himself with sinful men thereby, just as 
he does in the very fact of his incarnation, His endorsement 
of John’s judgment of his character was a claim of sinlessness, 
and the voice from heaven ratified the claim, which would 
have been blasphemy in any other. 

Lesson 2 brings Jesus very near us. The fact that he was 
tempted attests his true manhood, and draws tempted hearts 
to him, while the fact that his temptation came from without, 
and that he was ‘‘ not drawn away by his own lust, and en- 
ticed’’ witnesses to his sinlessness, and so to his power to 
help us when tempted. The first temptation was to satisfy 
natural wants by a course which was sinful because it shook 
off dependence on God ; and it was conquered by unmoved 
faith. The second was addressed to the faith which had just 
overcome, and tried to make it a ‘‘ minister of sin.’’ If we 
consult only ourselves in determining our acts, we must not 
expect God to interfere to save us from their consequences. 
Such faith is not faith, and it tempts God. 

The third is an advance on the other two, for it drops ‘‘ if 
thou art,’’ and recognizes Jesus as Messiah, while it proposes 
a way easier for flesh and blood by which universal dominion 
may be reached. The way of the cross or the way of the 
tempter were before Jesus all his days, and he ever turned 
from the smoother path. His three answers tell us that 
trust, as dependence, as submission, and as leading to wor- 
ship, and to acceptance of suffering, if need be, are our weap- 
ons, charmed like the legendary sword, by which we can 
overcome. 

Lesson 3 shows the bright dawn of Christ’s Galilean 
ministry. His early preaching was identical with John’s. 
His first disciples were two pairs of brothers, who had pre- 
viously known each other, and, as John’s disciples, had made 
Jesus’ acquaintance, and been drawn to him. Now that he 
is about to enter on a more public ministry, his human heart 
needs companions, and he chooses them from these humble 
fisher-folk,—a pathetic hint of his loneliness and a blessed 
revelation of his condescension! His authoritative call, de- 
manding entire abandonment of earthly possessions and occu- 
pations, raises the question of his right to exact such sacri- 
fices. Why should James and John leave work and home, for- 
saking old Zebedee with nobody but hired servants to help 
him while his two sons went about with this stranger from 
Nazareth? Because the stranger was the Saviour, and had 
absolute claim on them and on us. His promise sounds as 
royal as his demand. He can make his followers what seems 
good to him, for he has all power. 

The second part of the lesson tells of widening excitement, 
of teaching in synagogues, which is in contrast with John’s 
trumpet-calls from Jordan’s banks, of the miracles which ac- 
companied his message, and of the eagerness for bodily heal- 
ing. ‘The fickle crowd was in a fever of enthusiasm, and all 
agape after a miracle-worker. It soon passed into the cold 
fit, and had no wish for better blessings. 

The next three lessons are from the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is the law of the kingdom uttered by the King. The 
Beatitudes, taken in combination, are the ideal picture of a 
true disciple, and are not only to be studied in conjunction, 
but in sequence ; for they begin at the beginning of disciple- 
ship, and each of them springs from the preceding. The 
foundation of all is ‘* poverty of spirit,’’ or the lowly—that is, 
the just—estimate of self. That will be followed by true re- 
pentance, the mourning which is sure to be comforted. 
Hence will follow ‘* meekness,’’ which not only describes a 
disposition towards men, but towards God, and is really iden- 
tical with submission of will. On these qualities longing after 
righteousness will follow, and the soul, thus disciplined, and 
knowing God’s mercy, will exhibit mercy, and thereby obtain 
it more and more. Purity of heart will crown such a charac- 
ter, and the influence of such in the world will be to shed 
abroad peace in all its forms, beginning with the best, —peace 
with God. 

Lesson 5 deals with the very life-breath of a disciple,— 
prayer. It tells us that prayer must be secret even when it is 
public, and that public devotion will not be worth much un- 
less there is much private devotion also. There must be 
much underground work if the building is to be firm. Prayer 
is to be confident, the talk of a child with its Father, It is 
to be ‘‘ after this manner,’’ which means much more than “*‘ in 
these words.’’ 

The model prayer, miscalled the Lord’s Prayer (for itis 
ours, not his), is to shape all our prayers. Its spirit is to in- 
form them whether its words are to be embodied in them or 
not. That spirit is, first, a child’s spirit; then, it is one of 
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profound reverence blending with happy familiarity of ap- 
proach ; then, it is one which sets God’s kingdom as first in its 
seeking and its prayers ; then, it submits implicitly to his will ; 
then, it trusts him for outward necessities, and neither sets its 
desires for them high nor is anxious for to-morrow ; then, it 
prays for pardon, and vows to imitate Heaven’s mercy in its 
treatment of its debtors ; then, it feels the poisonous breath of 
surrounding evil, and clings to God as its deliverer; and, 
lastly, it ascribes to him all rule, power, and glory forever. 
‘* After this manner pray ye.”’ 

Lesson 6 gives us the cure for care. Earthly anxiety is 
really a form of serving mammon, and incompatible with serv- 
ing God. We must depend on God for life,—what folly not to 
depend on him for the support of life! The lessons of nature, 
in the fowls of the air and the lilies of the field, teach us that 
anxiety is needless, These creatures cannot work; we can, 
and are therefore, as well as for other reasons, much better 
than they. Labor, not worrying, is our part, Anxiety is 
heathenish, and contradicts the fact of our Father’s knowledge 
of our need. And it is futile, for, trouble ourselves as much 
as we will, we cannot forecast to-morrow, nor empty it of its 
‘*evil,’’ the anticipation of which will uselessly cloud to-day. 

Matthew tells of his own call without hinting that he is the 
mai. With equal humility he adds the designation ‘ publi- 
can ’’ to his name in his list of apostles. To take a publican 
for his chosen companion was Christ’s defiance of popular 
prejudice. The feast in Matthew’s house provoked two cavils, 
—one by Pharisees, addressed to disciples ; one by John’s fol- 
lowers, addressed directly to Jesus. The former, which took 
offense at the guests at the feast, was answered by Jesus, who 
came to the help of his nonplused disciples by a parable, 
that of the ‘physician and the sick men,—a quotation from 
Hosea, involving the principle that stooping love was better 
than ritual prescriptions, and a plain statement of his mission 
to sinners. 

The other objection was not to the company, but to the 
feast as inconsistent with the ascetic practices which John 
had enjoined, It was answered by a reference, most striking 
in the circumstances, to John’s metaphor of the bridegroom. 
The broad principle is laid down that outward forms are to 
correspond to inward states. Further, Jesus declares that he 
brings a new thing into the world, and that new forms must 
be shaped to contain it. The lesson of the new skins for new 
wine is specially applicable to times of transition like ours. 

Lesson 8 gives the King’s instructions to his heralds. It 
points their sphere, temporarily limited, as was necessary, 
that it might afterwards be coextensive with humanity, their 
work, which was twofold, being, primarily, forerunners pro- 
claiming the Coming of the King, and secondarily, beneficent 
in healing and quickening, while the great principle of giving 
as freely as they had received was to preside over both parts 
of the service. That command warns against surrounding the 
gospel with conditions of our own devising, as weil as against 
making a trade of preaching it. The behavior of the heralds 
is prescribed. They are to be manifestly above pecuniary 
motives, and to depend on God for supplying their needs ; 
they are to associate with good rather than with rich people ; 
they are to be messengers of peace, assured that the dove will 
come back to nestle in their own hearts if it finds no place to 
light; and they are to discern when effort is vain, and to 
warn of judgment, 

In Lesson 9 Jesus is meditating on his mission and its effects. 
His experiences force laments from him, for the woes which 
he pronounces are sighs as well as denunciations, and pity 
and severity are intertwined in them. Mark his conscious- 
ness of the weighty importance of men’s relation to him as 
determining their ultimate condition, and his decisive state- 
ment that guilt varies as knowledge varies. The ‘ woes’’ 
pass into prayer, which, strangely enough, is thanksgiving. 
Jesus rejoices, not that the wise and prudent do not see, but 
that ‘‘ babes ’’ do; for both facts are results of the blessed truth 
that his message is for all, and can be apprehended by the 
simplest. Nothing is needed but what all may have,—a 
childlike spirit. 

Prayer passes into self-attestation. He claims universal 
dominion, perfect knowledge of the Father, and power to re- 
veal him, and points to the mystery of his own being. Self- 
attestation passes into invitation. All men are weary and 
heavy-laden, and he can give rest to all. There is a twofold 
rest : one bestowed on condition of coming,—that is, of exer- 
cising faith in him ; and another found in the path of obedi- 
ence, and wearing the easy yoke, which is love, that helps us 
to draw the load of life’s duties. 

Lesson 10 lays down€wo conditions which make sabbath 
work lawful. First, the sustenance of our own lives legiti- 
mates necessary work. It wasaridiculous stretch of the com- 
mandment to call rubbing out ears of corn work, but Jesus 
does not stoop to defend the disciples on that ground. David's 
hunger had abrogated a ceremonial precept; the priests in 
the temple service had to trim lamps and kill sacrifices on the 
sabbath. Therefore precedents proved that, on adequate oc- 
casion, ceremonial precepts could be set aside. 

But he had a bolder word to say. He claimed to be greater 
than the temple, as being the reality of all that it shadowed 
and therefore to be able to give dispensation from legal pre- 
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cepts. But be had still more to say, for he carried the war 
into the enemy’s quarter, and roundly aceused these legal 
zealuts of wholly misconceiving the very law for which they 


He 


ail by asserting plainly his supreme authority over the sab- 


were fighting. Mercy was better than sacrifice. crowns 


bath, —a startling assumption of equal right to legislate, with 
that of the voice that spoke on Sinai. 

Ihe second part of the lesson brings out another ground 
o1 which the sabbath law may be suspended, —that of helping 
others’ miseries. The Pharisees laid a trap, and Jesus calmly 
stepped over it. Ile silenced them by their own practice with 
ticir own property, and then healed the man without any 
breach of the sabbath, for he only said, ‘*Stretch out thy 
hand,’’? and the man only did so, and nobody could charge 
either with ** work,”’ 


The 


questions of church discipline; but it is noticeable that the 


teaching of Lesson 11 is difficult if it is to be applied to 


part of the parable which has been most hotly debated about 
i, passed over by Jesus in his interpretation. Therefore we 
may conclude that the main purpose of the parable is to point 
out how the earthly form of the kingdom is marked by the in- 
extricable intertwining in society of its true sons and of others 
who are but weeds in comparison, and of how the future per- 
fect form of it will be free from such admixture and associa- 
tion in that state where moral and spiritual qualities will 
d-termine place and society, and where the brightness of the 
c‘iildven of the kingdom will be enhanced by the removal of 
ail that is of the contrary part. 

‘The savage tragedy of John the Baptist’s murder gives a 
hileous conglomeration of lust, drunkenness, and blood. 
The persons concerned are each baser than the other, un- 
less we suppose the poor girl to have been too young to know 
how shameful her part was. But Herod is the very model of 
a weak sensualist, torn asunder by passion pulling one way, 
and conscience another, by Herodias on the one hand and 
John on the other. His partial listening to the prophet, his 
impotent attempts to shield him from Herodias, his drunken 
delight in the exhibition that should have made his cheeks 
burn with shame, his fantastic sense of honor, and his awak- 
ened conscience when he heard of Christ, make up a picture, 
alas ! too lifelike, and having many originals still. 

As for Herodias, no qualms of conscience touched her; she 
never listened to John with anything but rage, and so had she 
unsexed herself, first by throwing aside decency, and then by 
indulging in fierce, revengeful hatred, that she trampled on her 
daughter’s honor and on God's laws with equally blind fury, 
and received the ghastly birthday gift bleeding on the charger 
with sparkling eyes and fell satisfaction. How much better to 
lie in the dungeons than to feast in the banqueting-hall of that 
foul palace ! 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Review Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Kirgdom of God 


HE price of retention is review. This quarter’s lessons 


are a whole Bible. Few words are enough for eternal 
life. 

1. Repentance of sin prepares the way for the kingdom of 
God. Sin must go out that the kingdom may come in. 

2. Jesus is tempted in all points as we are, yet without sin. 
These last two words are the innermost doctrine of our holy 
Christianity. 

3. Men are called as individuals, consent and come _as in- 
dividuals. The members of the kingdom are not a mass as 
an army, but individuals as a family. 
heaven. 


So they will be in 


4. The beatific qualities ef citizenship are announced with 


their several rewards. All these qualities are blessednesses. 
5. The way to God is opened through prayer. The citizens 
are so interested in the general kingdom that the personal 
requests are only three. 
6. The prayer is answered bya revelation of a Father's care. 
7. Christ calls Matthew. 


sinners, to be saints. 


He calls not the righteous, but 


8. The dynamics of the spirit realm are revealed, so that 
lambs possessed of these can go unharmed among wolves. No 
sickness or devils can resist these powers. 

9. Rewards are not more clearly offered than penalties are 
stated. . Warning stands over agairfSt invitation. “In the an- 
tiphonal chant, the terrible voices from Ebal were as clear as 
the blessed ones from Gerizim. 

10. The duties and privileges of the sabbath are defined 
and illustrated by its author and Lord. 
but a holy day. 


It is not a holiday, 


11. The world's business of farming is made illustrative of 
God's field of the world, the good seed of the kingdom, the 
tares of the enemy, the angel reapers, the final fire, and the 
harvest home. 

12. The noblest man on earth, and most rewarded in heaven, 


shows the best life. Hepoints to the coming Lord. He in- 
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troduces him to the world. He lives a life of sacrifice, and 


goes quick and straight to glory. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Review Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


GOOD review takes time and preparation on the part of 
the teacher. To help along this line, I give the follow- 
They are based on the supposition that the 
teacher has about eight scholars, and conducts her own review. 
First, make a pencil outline mapof Palestine, and have one 
for each scholar. 


A 


ing suggestions. 


This can be easily done by laying thin paper 
over any good map, and tracing the outlines with a pencil. Have 
as many pencils ready as you have scholars, Then, when you 
come to the review, tell them that we are going to handle it 
geographically, Begin with Lesson. This 
the Jordan valley, near the Dead Sea. Ilave the scholars 
mark the approximate place where Jesus was baptized. Then 
call out the chief events that the lesson records. Now jump 
to the last lesson, which is also located in the same valley. 
But the prison where John was beheaded was the prison of 
Macherus, about nine miles east of the northern end of the 
Dead Sea, 
story. 


is located in 


Mark. the place, and let a scholar give you the 
Lesson 2 finds us 
where we cannot tell. 


in the ‘‘wilderness,’’ but exactly 
The traditional place is a little north 
and west of Jericho, and you may put a mark there for the 
sake of having something definite.” Here you tell the story 
of the temptation yourself, of course only in outline. 
Now we jump to the northern end of Palestine. 


in Galilee. 


We are 
Mark that province with a cross. Draw out, as 
given in Lesson 3, the general features of Christ’s work 
there in preaching, healing, etc. For Lessons 4, 5, 6, mark 
the Mount of Beatitudes, a little northwest of the head of the 
Sea of Galilee. Here he delivered the Sermon onthe Mount. 
Have the scholars give the main facts of each of these lessons. 
As they are given, you may yourself put in a word, here and 
there, of practical application, but of course with extreme 
brevity, as the time is too short to allow of more. 

It was 
Lake of Galilee. Put 
Here it was that Matthew was called. Call 
out the events of that lesson, together with the feast that 
Matthew. gave. Lesson 8 was somewhere in Galilee, but ex- 
actly where we cannot tell. No mark on the map is there- 
fore called for. 


Now in Lesson 7 you come down to Capernaum. 
situated on the northwest shore of the 
a mark there. 


Draw out the reasons why Jesus sent the 
Twelve forth, and the commission that he gave to them. For 
Lessons 9, 10, and I1, we are again in Capernaum, Let the 
scholars’ give the outlines of those lessons, and fit in the 
practical points yourself, or have the scholars do it, just as it 
seems best to you. 

Of course, the teacher must have all the lessons thoroughly 
in hand, or she will never be able to get through the work in 
half an hour. To be sure that you know your lesson well, go 
over it in your house more than once, alone. Be careful not 
to spend too much time on any one lesson. Twelve lessons 
in thirty minutes gives you two and a half minutes for each 
lesson. This is a sharp work, but it can be done if you are 
well enough prepared. If not, you will have the bell 
call you to order when you are only half through. For a 
general theme at the close, you can sum up under the two 
heads, ‘‘ Jesus did. good, and sent others to-do the same. 
What good has he done you? And what good have you done 
to others ?’’ 


New York City. 
RSA 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 

l of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
ree by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. lay 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Matthew 1-14. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

While the real turning-point may be placed at 16 : 21, this 
review lesson practically covers the first half of Matthew's 
Gospel, —the story of the proclamation of the gospel by word 
and work. 

The best possible preparation for a successful treatment of 
the general topics will be a careful reading of these fourteen 
chapters, guided by such an analysis as the following : 

Chapters 1 and 2: The significant birth and childhood of 
Jesus. 


Chapters 3:1 to 4:16: His preparation for the active 
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Messianic ministry. Notice the appearance of the herald and 


his proclamation of the necessity of repentance ; the assump 

tion by Jesus of his work, his significant choice of a home at ; 

Capernaum. 
Chapters 4: 17 to 16 : 20: The proclamation of the gospel 


of the kingdom of heaven by Jesus in word 


and work. 
Matthew represents this in a series of scenes, in developing 
which he makes use of details borrowed from more than one 
occasion. Ile draws a character-sketch of Jesus rather than 
details his history. Try to grasp this fact as you read. 

The first scene (4 : 17 to 9 : 34) depicts Jesus as the popu- 
lar preacher, teacher, and healer. Its distinctive contents 
are the representative discourse (5 : 3 to 7 : 29) and the char- 
acteristic works of healing (8 : 1 to 9 : 34). 

The second scene (9 : 35 to 14: 12) sets forth the earnest 
promotion by Jesus of a ministry which is rendered fruitless 
by the unresponsiveness of many classes, It describes a 
wider evangelization, which proves that the representative 
people of Palestine will not take Jesus at his own estimate. 

The third scene (14 : 13 to 16 : 20) prepares us fcr the im- 
pending crisis. That much of it included in this study 


describes the climax of unthinking popularity (14 : 13-36). 

II. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.]} 

1. Zhe Portrait-of Jesus Drawn by Matthew. (1.) Noting 
the threefold program of 4 : 23, consider whether Matthew, in 
his narrative, lays special emphasis on either form of activity ? 
(2.) On what personal traits manifested by Jesus does he love 
to dwell? (3.) In what ways does he bring out the Messianic 
character of our Lord? 

2. His Earlier Teachings. (4.) About what does Matthew 
report Jesus to be teaching the multitudes and disciples during 
this active ministry? Mention the various topics reported or 
quoted [McLaren on Lessons 4-6}. (5.) Quote some of his 
notable sayings given in this Gospel {for example, 8 : 10, 11; 
9 : 12, etc.). 

3. Mis Mighty Works. 
353; 11:20; 12:15, etc. According to these statements, 
what was the probable proportion of mighty works recorded 
in detail to those actually performed by Jesus? (7.) What 
was his purpose, according to Matthew, in doing these works, 
—to prove his Messiahship, to astonish the people, or to show 
his tender love? Do they seem unpremeditated ? 

4. The Result of his Activity. (8.) Was the net result of 
the active campaign described in 4 : 17 to 9 +: 34 gratifying or 
disappointing ? Did Jesus select the Fwelve and send them 
out because he had failed, or because he could not meet the 
demands upon him ? [McLaren on Lessons 3, 8.]  (9.) What 
conditions contributed to the Gradual separation of Jesus and 
his disciples from the religious leaders of their day ? 

5. His Gradual Self-Revelation to his Disciples, (10.) 
Try to trace how Jesus led his intimate disciples step by step 
into an understanding of himself until they were finally able to 
utter 14: 33. 


(6.) Notice such passages as 9: 


Ill. THE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Would we agree with the temple officers (John 7 : 46) that 
‘* never man so spake ’’ ? 

Notice how well the active life of Jesus maintains the pri: 
ciple of action which he formulated at the temptation. 

What do we most reverence in the Master,—his power, his 
unselfish sympathy for all, his courage in behalf of truth, or 
his practical insight ? 


New Haven, Conn. 
SAY 

Review Hints for the Intermediate 
Teacher , 


By Faith Latimer 


A* EXCELLENT review exercise can be conducted from 
the Golden Texts of the quarter. We find the charac 
ter and one of the titles of the One whose life we are studying 
given in our first Golden Text. What did the Father, in the 
voice from heaven, say of Jesus? Where was Jesus when 
these words were spoken? What had he received, as many 
others did, from the ministry of John? How does the second 
Golden Text remind and assure us of Jesus’ sympathy and 
help when we are tempted ? - Let some scholar tell briefly of 
the conflict in the desert. Who had prophesied of the coming 
of Christ to be ‘‘ a light to the Gentiles’? ? Who came to the 
people who sat in darkness? How many of our Golden 
Texts are sentences from the one sermon of Christ’s which we 
have? Which one teaches of prayer? Which is a call to be 
a disciple ? Which one is a tender invitation to rest? What 
sinful example is given to prove that the heart must be kept 
with all diligence ? What king made a foolish offer? Was 
it better to break or to keep an oath which cost a life? 
Whose life was the sacrifice? What daughter was “‘ instructed 
of her mother’? ? Which Golden Text tells what Christiars 
should be to the world? Which one gives a reason for trusting 
in God ? Which two relate to the Son of man ? (If special top 
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ere given out last week to be studied, do not neglect to 
ll them from the individuals to whom they were given. 
Yothing so discourages a scholar as to be requested to make 
extra preparation, and then have it unrecognized or unappre- 
ciated. ) s , 

John the Baptist.—Cal\ for a description of John the Bap- 
tist, his appearance, mode of living, and his message. What 
did he preach ? Why was the sinless Jesus baptized by John 
as those were who had repented of sin? How did Father, 
Son, and Spirit all meet at the baptism of Jesus Christ? After 
Jesus was busy in his ministry, do we hear very much of John 
the Baptist’s work ? Why was John silent for a whole year? 
Why did John’s disciples come to Jesus to ask if he were 
really the expected Messiah? What did Jesus tell them to 
report that they had seen and heard? Where was a palace 
of the king’s, a castle, and a dungeon? Whose birthday was 
kept? How many persons were guilty of the murder of John 
the Baptist ? To whom did his disciples go in their sorrow ? 
Jesus gave honor to the one who came to be his forerunner 
and messenger, for he said, ‘‘ there hath not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist.’’ 

Trials of Jesus.—How many special trials did Satan make 
How long was Jesus without food ? 
How did Satan try to take advantage of his hunger. How 
did he bid him tempt God’s promises of safety? What power 
and wealth did Satan offer to Jesus? How did Jesus silence 
Satan every time he tempted him? Satan misrepresented the 
promise of angel care, but the listening Father sent his angels 
to minister to the beloved Son, lonely and weary, having con- 
quered the wicked one. Satan was not the only enemy. 
There were some who were like him in spirit, who, in the 
guise of zeal for law and right, were at heart Jesus’ enemies. 
For what did they blame Jesus at Matthew’s feast? For what 
did the faultfinders watch when Jesus talked in the syna- 
gogue? What did they try to prove when he cured suffering 
on the sabbath? What did he do for the man in the syna- 
gogue who had. a withered hand? How did Jesus answer the 


to conquer Jesus ? 


Pharisees when they asked, ‘‘ Js it lawful to heal on the sab- - 


bath days ’’ ? 

Companions of Jesus.—Which disciple was called from a 
tax-gatherer’s office to become an apostle ? In what city did 
he live? Were the tax-gatherers, or publicans as they were 
called, generally liked or honored ? How did Matthew honor 
Jesus in his own house? Who were some of the other guests 
beside the disciptes ?. Did Matthew want it to be a means of 
good to-the: imvited -—publicans aud sinners, or to-spend some 
of his money in entertaining Jesus, that he gave the feast ? 
How many disciples in all had Jesus? Which three of the 
Twelve seemed nearer than the rest? How were they on 
some occasions specially honored? Which one was called 
the beloved disciple? How many of the Twelve were 
brothers? What other name had Matthew ? , By what other 
name was Bartholomew sometimes called? Which disciple 
outlived the rest? Who was the first martyr among the 
Twelve ? 

Words of Jesus.—Whose report of the Sermon on the 
Mount have we studied this quarter? Who heard that ser- 
mon? What do we call the blessed words he spoke as he 
taught of those whose lives should make them the light of the 
world? Can you repeat the Beatitudes and the promise with 
each? Jesus taught how to live and how to pray. Was 
Jesus often in prayer? What was he doing as he was bap- 
tized and the heavens opened? How did he spend the whole 
night before he called the Twelve to be his disciples? What 
do we call the form of words of which he said, ‘‘ After this 
manner pray ye’’? Jesus also taught how to trust as he sat 
on the green grassy slope of the mountain. What did he 
teach from the lilies and the birds ? 

Teaching by Parables.—What do we call the word-pictures 
in which Jesus often gave lessons of heavenly truth? Where 
was Jesus sitting when he gave the parable of the wheat and 
tares? Who asked him to explain the meaning of the para- 
ble? What did Jesus say is meant by the field? Who sows 
the good seed? If we seek help, who will prepare our hearts 
to receive the good seed sown by the Son of man? 


Louisville, Ky. 
AKSYS> 


Review Hints for the Primary 
Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


LARGE blank-book, in which to keep the record of each 
lesson as actually taught, is a great help in time of 
review. A. primary teacher’s lesson plans are apt to change 
on a sudden during the recitation hour, revolutionized by the 
children, who upset things generally, plainly showing us by 
their disorderly conduct that we are on a wrong tack, and 
must face about instantly. Therefore do n6t note in this 
lank-beok what you proposed to teach, and acquired in your 
preparation ; but, after the lesson is over, note all the salient 
points made, the general plan and outline as actually used, 
memory verses taught; and also note title, page, and para- 
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graph of any reference book which has furnished good mate- 
rial for the lesson. Note any detail which, as planned, proved 
too difficult for the children. A record of the teacher’s mis- 
takes and the children’s misunderstandings will prove exceed- 
ingly valuable. 

If our time for preparation is limited, we have at the end 
of the quarter a condensed review in our notebook of actual 
work accomplished. 

To save time in memory drill, we have copied on a separate 
slip of paper all the memory verses learned during the quarter, 
arranged in the order of our review plan. 

This we take into class, and, at stated points in the lesson, 
call for the appropriate memory verse. 
well-drilled class. 

If the review is not a complete lesson in itself, but is scrappy 
and disconnected, it is a failure. We make a-comparative 
failure, too, if the closing bell finds us with the review half 
finished. 

Do not be surprised to find that our last year’s children 
persist in bringing Paul into the review. This will show that 
they profited by their instruction, and, in such a case, en- 
courage them by allowing Paul to ‘‘ stay in our review,’’ and 
show his relation in time and place to the other apostles. 

The purpose of this quarter has been to teach about the 
mission of Jesus, or, as we put it to the children, ‘‘ why 
Jesus came.’? This has included a good deal of instruction 
about mission work. Each lesson as reviewed to-day should 
shed light upon our study of the mission of Jesus. For this 
reason it will be an advantage to rearrange the order of 
lessons, and to omit for the present-those which do not fall 
into line with our central thought and general application. 

Looking over our list, we find the most important for be- 
ginners are the lessons upon ‘* Our Father’s Care,’’ ‘* Jesus 
and the Sabbath,’’ and ‘* How to Pray.’’ We begin with the 
lesson upon our Father’s care, with its memory texts, ‘‘ He 
that keepeth thee will not slumber,’’ and ‘‘ The eternal God 
is thy refuge.’’ 

First step : God’s care and provision for his living creatures 
of field and forest. Next: Our Father’s care and provision 
for us. Third: If God so loves us, shall we not care for one 
another? Climax, with review Golden Text: It is because 
our Father loves us that he gives to us ‘‘ the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.’’ 

We group the remaining lessons topically, in the following 
order : 

1. The words of Jesus (Lessons 4, § 9, 11). This would 
include a review of all the words of Jesus which we have 
memorized during the quarter. A concert recitation (all 
standing) of the Beatitudes should be followed by a talk’ on 
prayer, and the climax for this group : ‘*‘ With beads bowed, we 
will all unite in repeating the Lord’s Prayer.’’ 

2. The friends of Jesus (Lessons 1, 7, 8). With this topic 
we speak also of the enemies of Jesus. This by way of con- 
trast, and to prepare for lessons to come in our second quar- 
ter. Climax for this group: ‘‘ Ye are my friends, if ye do 
whatsoever I command you ’’ (John 15 : 14). 

3- The works of Jesus (Lessons 2, 3, 10). This would in- 
clude any account which we had previously given of the 
miracles of healing and compassion, and also of the teaching 
of Jesus. Climax for this group: His work stil! goes on. 
What part of this work is there for us to do ‘‘ in his name ”’ ? 

Close with prayer in the form of a petition, ‘‘ What wilt 
thou have me to do?’”’ 


Northampton, Mass. 


This presupposes a 


KY 
Réview Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


HE Baptism (Zesson 1),—What prophet preceded Christ ? 

What was the substance of John’s preaching? What 

was the climax of his life? What wonderful event attended 
Christ’s baptism ? 

2. THE TEMPTATION (Lessow 2). — Where was Jesus 
tempted? What were the three temptations? How did he 
conquer each of them? 

3. Tue Discipres (Lesson 3).—What disciples were called 
first? Where did they live? What was their business? In 
what work did they at once accompany Jesus ? 

4. THE BEATITUDES (Lesson 4¢).—How can you sum up the 
character of the man Christ called blessed? and the reward 
such a man would gain? Which Beatitude do you chiefly de- 
sire for yourself ? 

5. THe Lorp’s Praver {Zessox 4).—What are some of 
Christ’s negative instructions regarding prayer? His positive 
instructions? Why is the Lord’s Prayer the model prayer ? 

6. THE FATHER’s CARE (Lesson 6):—What master must we 
give up, if we would serve Christ? For what must we trust 
Christ? What illustrations of God’s care did Christ give ? 

7- THE PusBLican (Lesson 7).—What was Matthew’s 
business? How did Christ call him, and to what? How did 
this calling of a publican fit in with Christ’s mission ? 

8. THE Twetve (Zesson 8).—From what region did most 
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of the Twelve come? Who were brothers? What instructions 
did Christ give them on sending them out? 

9. THE INVITATION (Lesson g).—What was Christ's invi- 
tation to the weary? What authority did he claim to give 
such an invitation? What wo did he pronounce on the cities 
that did not repent ? 

10. THE SABBATH (Zesson 10),.—What that the Pharisees 
thought wrong did the disciples do on the sabbath? What 
miracle did Christ perform on the sabbath? What authority 
over the sabbath did he claim ? 

11. THE TARES (Lesson s1).—What is the chief teaching 
in the parable of the tares? How can we keep the tares out 
of our lives ? 

12, THE MARTYR (Zesson 12).—Who killed John the 
Baptist? Who brought about the murder? What was the 
secret of John’s great power ? 


For the Superintendent 


1., What events we have studied this quarter preceded 
Christ’s public ministry? 2, Whom did Christ select to help 
him in his work? 3. In what wonderful address did he in- 
struct them for their work? 4. What did he send them forth 
todo? 5. What blessed invitation did Christ give? 6. To 
what did he compare those that obeyed him? and those that 
disobeyed ? 

RW 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 
[These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
or cupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 


is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


1, What is one truth you have learned from the life of John 
the Baptist? 2. What is the most important truth you have 
learned about prayer this quarter? 3. Which is your favorite 
Beatitude, and why? 4. What is the most important event 
in Christ’s life that we have studied this quarter, and why? 
5. Which of the sayings of Christ that we have studied has 
helped you most ? 

Boston. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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One of the strangest things about Jesus was the friends he 
made. The Pharisees did not understand it at all, and even 
we think some of -his friendships queer. As we run over this 
quarter’s lessons, we shall see some persons whom Jesus, in 
one way or another, made his friends. 

In Lesson 3 four men appear, stanch friends, who stood by 
Jesus to the last, and whom he loved. Where did 
he find them? What did he invite them to become ? In Les- 
son 7 another is called, Name? What did he do to prove 
his friendship? In Lesson 8 the twelve are given complete. 
Names of all? In Lesson Io the disciples are rebuked, and 
Jesus stands up for them. What did they do? Who objected ? 
What did Jesus say ? whatdo? Jesus takes care of his friends, 
and expects them to serve him. 

Jesus was a friend of God the Father, and of all the Fath- 
er’s works. In Lesson § he shovs us how to pray,—make the 
Father your friend. In Lesson 6 he makes the lilies his 
friends ; they help him to see God’s love, and to teach it to 
others. Make friends with the flowers and the birds; they 
are all God’s messengers. 


Names ? 


Jesus had one very dear friend, whose sad death we studied 
about last week. Who? 
son I, preaching righteousness, and consenting to baptize 
Jesus. Afterwards Herod threw him into prison. 
dering disciples come with a question in Lesson 7. 
what ? 


We are introduced to him in Les- 


His won- 
About 
In the verses that come before Lesson 9, poor 
disconraged John sends them to ask Jesus a question, and 
Jesus answers, and speaks up for John. Jesus remembers his 
friends even when they think he has forgotten. 

Now for some strange friends. Jesus loves sinners. See 
the tares among the wheat, in Lesson 11. Jesus knows they 
are tares, but he lets them grow,—gives them as good a chance 
as the wheat. He is loving some of you that way now. 
Does he love a murderer? Yes; the worst man has some 
good in him. See Herod, in Lesson 12, wincing at the death 
order. If he had only listened to his conscience, God’s help 
was ready even for him. The strangest friend of all is in Les- 
son 2,—Satan himself. Is not your enemy your friend, if you 
make him help you? How can we make Satan help us? 

Two lessons are left, and they tell us how we may be the 
friends of Jesus. Lesson 9 invites us to be the yokefellows of 
Jesus. Repeat ‘‘ the gracious invitation.’’ Have you come ? 
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Then Lesson 4 shows what you are trying to be like. The 
friends of Jesus may not be rich, or at ease, but they are 
blessed. 

Can we say the Beatitudes together ? 

Trenton, N. J. 
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Review and New-View 


HOSE who have followed the Outline Studies of the 
quarter have gained a new-view, as they proceeded, 
which will now prove of great value as a review. In brief, it 
may be set forth thus : 
1. Preparation for the gospel of the kingdom : 

(1 ) By John’s ministry and the baptism of Jesus (Lesson 1). 

(2.) By Satan’s assault and the victory of Jesus (I’esson 2), 
2. Proclamation of the gospelwf the kingdom ; 

(1.) By personal activity (Lesson 3). 

(2.), By selected helpers : Matthew (Lesson 7) ; the Twelve 
(Lesson 8). , 

(3-) By wise lessons : on 
prayer (Lesson 5), on trust (Lesson 6), on responsibility 
(Lesson 9), on the Sabbath (Lesson 10), on the telations of 
good and evil (Lesson 11). 


On blessedness (Lesson 4), 


(4.) Amid opposing influences (Lesson 12), 
rr. 


Another view, that of duties enforced or illustrated, may 
readily be gained from these lessons. For example, in Les- 
son 1, verse 8 is fundamental and of universal pertinence. In 
Lesson 4, the oft-repeated word ‘‘ blessed’’ is the key-note. 
In Lesson 12, John’s fidelity unto death is evident. As a 
whole, this new-view may develop such a summary as the 
following : 

Lesson 1: Bear fruit. 
Lesson 2: Resist Satan, 
Lesson 3: Be diligent. 
Lesson 4: Seek blessedness. 
Lesson §: Pray aright. 
Lesson 6: Trust God. 
Lesson 7: Follow Jesus. 
Lesson 8: ‘*Go, preach.’’ 
Lesson 9: Beware! Come! 
Lesson 10: Improve the Salbath. 
Lesson 11 + Remember the judgment, 


Lesson 12: Endure faithfully. 


Convention Calendar 


Virginia, at Staunton . . March 23 


. April 13-16 

April 18-20 
. April 19-21 

April 19-26 
. April 19-21 
. April 20-22 
. April 26-28 
. May — 


luternational Executive Committee, at Atlanta 
Georgia, at Gainesville . 

Alabama, at Birmingham 

Louisiana, at Shreveport 

West Virginia, at Clarksburg . 

Virginia, at Staunton 

Texas, at Waco . “2 oe a eh 
Minnesota, at Minneapolis. . .. 

Mississippi, at Oxford 

illinois, at Galesburg 

Kansas eo 8 
South Carolina, at Georgetown 
North Dakota, at Larimore , 
Indiana, at sos 
Kentucky, at Paducah . 

Ohio, at Columbus 

Montana, at Helena 

lowa, at Cedar Rapids 


. May 3-5 

. May to-12 
. May fo-12 
May 17-19 

. May 24-26 
June 8-10 

. June 14-16 
. June 14-16 
. June 15-17 
. June 21-23 


at Abilene 


New Jersey School of Primary Methods, at 

Asbury Park . v3 +s @4 Res 
World's Triennial Convention, at London . 
Missouri, at 


0 « saree 
. July 1-15 
. August 23-25 


Or 
World’s Convention at London 


a workers will be interested in the 
‘ announcement of the World’s Third Sunday-school 
Convention to be held in London, July 1-15, 1898. 
The Transportation Committee's announcement states : 
‘* Every session will be full of interest, and the details of 
the program will appear at an early date. 
from America will leave Boston on Wednesday, June 29, 


The delegates 
by the chartered Cunard steamship ‘Catalonia." The 
round-trip rate for all expenses in transportation, in- 
cluding practically first-cabin accommodations, is only 
$90. The necessary expenses of the stay in London, up 
tu July 19, will be covered by $28 additional. The first 
returning boat leaves Liverpool July 19. The tickets 
will be good for twelve months, but the rate of $90 just 
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quoted can only be secured by returning on the ‘Catalo- 
nia,” July 19; the ‘Cephalonia,’ August 2; or the 
‘Catalonia,’ August 23. Five weeks of sight-seeing 
are thus afforded. Arrangements have been made with 
Henry Gaze & Sons for attractive side-trips, at moderate 
cost, through England, Scotland, and on the Continent. 

‘‘ For full particulars regarding the convention, trans- 
portation, excursion itineraries, etc., write Warren P. 
Landers, Secretary of the Transportation Committee, 
Room 64, 110 Boylston Street, Boston. 

‘« The party on shipboard will include the best known 
and most successful Sunday-school workers in the United 
States. Several members of the International Lesson 
and Executive Committees will accompany the party. 
As on the ‘ Bothnia,’ in 1889, the social and religious 
features of the voyage will be memorable. The confer- 
ences, parliaments, model Sunday-school session, Sun- 
day services, etc., will be duplicated and improved on 
the ‘ Catalonia.’ 

‘‘A reception will be given to the delegates and friends 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 
28, the night before sailing, by the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Interdenominational Sunday-school 
Association."’ 


Books on Sunday-School Work * 


ORDER to achieve success, a Sunday - school- 


N 
| teacher or superintendent must learn to make use 
of experience,—his own and that of others. Going 
through experiences does not make one experienced in 
Sunday-school or anywhere else. And so it is that the 
chief value of such a book as Professor Amos R. Wells's 
Sunday-School Success is not in the rules and principles 
and suggestions and warnings which are offered as the 
results of the author's experience, but rather in its power 
to guide each teacher in understanding and using expe- 
riences of his own. 

The book consists of forty-four chapters, covering a 
miscellaneous range of topics, principally concerning the 
teacher's work. Little pretense is made of logical order, 
completeness of range, or finality of treatment. Lesson 
preparation, the teaching plan, attention, questioning, 
illustrations,—on each of these familiar themes the 
book has something new and striking to say ; and to 
them are added fresh topics, such as the use of the daily 
newspaper by the teacher, how to utilize visitors and 
late scholars, and how to make one’s teaching serial. 
The chapter on primary teaching, somewhat darkly 
called ‘* Foundation Work,'’ displays the professor's 
usual versatility, and fairly represents the accepted plat- 
form primary work of the day, though the wise cautions 
about object-teaching, if faithfully observed, might play 
havoc with some of the methods suggested. Several 
topics of interest to superintendents, such as the sing- 
ing, the picnic, and the rainy Sunday, are concisely 
treated. ‘‘ Teachers in 8vo"’ 
the Sunday-school library. 


is an admirable essay on 
The author knows how to 
interpret-his own experience, and his descriptions of 
the methods he employed with his college Bible class 
will be especially helpful to teachers in the adult grade. 
The book is neatly bound, with gilt top and uncut edges. 

In uniform style with Professor Wells’s book, and, 
like it, made up, with additions, of reprinted articles, 
is a treatise on Practical Primary Plans, by Israel P. 
Black, secretary of the International Primary Union, 
and for many years primary superintendent in the 
Oxford Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. The question 
of how to organize a large primary class, the room, visi- 
tation, the program, and the other cystomary heads of 
primary teaching, are treated with reasonable fulness, 
and with frequent reference to some of the latest results 
of the primary movement. Mr. Black states that, in the 


* Sunday-School Success. By Amos R. Wells. 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $t.25. 

Practical Primary Plans for Primary Teachers of the Sunday-School. 
By Israel P. Black. x2mo, pp. 198. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. $1 

The Librarian of the Sunday-School 
Louisa Foote, A.B., B.L.S. 12mo, pp. 86. 
35 cents 

How to Make the Sunday School Go. By A. T. Brewer, superintendent 
Epworth Memorial Sunday-School, Cleveland, Ohio 16mo, Pp. 191 
New York: Eaton and Mains; Cincinnati: Curts and Jennings. 60 
cents : 


12m0, pp. 300. New 


A Manual 
New York 


By Plizabeth 
Eaton & Mains 


Vol. 40, No. 1t 


preparation of the chapters, he has made use ‘‘ not only ~ 
of his own experience, but also of that of many promi- 
nent teachers who are engaged in the same line of work."’ 
The author must be credited alike with conservative 
caution and a progressive spirit when he says. ‘‘ The 
subject is by no means exhausted , some topics have 
been merely hinted at, and others not touched upon at 
all. There are also phases of the work which at this 
time are in a formative state ; it is better to await their 
growth and development before offering any definite 
suggestions concerning them.’’ A chapter is devoted to 
the teacher with no separate room. Primary teachers 
may perhaps disagree with a few among the many helpful 
suggestions given and quoted ; but all will certainly be 
grateful for the full and well-arranged list of books, 
literature, and appliances, including publisher and price, 
with which the book concludes. The author's official 
position enables hii to give late and interesting informa- 
tion concerning the spread of the movement for primary 
organization. The book has an Introduction by Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts. 

On the Sunday-school library several good books have 
appeared, and articles without number ; but the idea 
of applying to the small and not very dignified collec- 
tion of books which does duty as a library in most Sun- 
day- schools, the principles and methods of modern 
library science, is a new one. The Librarian of the 
Sunday-School is a modest little book, lately issued from 
that long-time source of good things for the Sunday- 
school, the Methodist Book Concern. Elizabeth Louisa 
Foote is a library-school graduate, and, as a practical 
Sunday-school librarian, seems to understand fully the 
limitations of her subject. Her setting forth of the right 
way to classify, catalog, distribute, and care for the books, 
is simple, and easy to follow, and one regrets that such 
obvious improvements upon the methods of the average 
librarian were not suggested to that brisk official before. 
The author insists upon the value of a descriptive cata- 
log as a guide to the reading of even the smaller children, 
and points to ways of utilizing the library as an aid in 
the’ school work. 

A collection of brief essays upon the main topics of 
Sunday-school management appears under the title How 
to Make the Sunday School Go. It is edited by A. T. 
Brewer, superintendent of the Epworth Memorial Meth- 
odist Episcopal Sunday-school of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
contributes fourteen of the thirty-nine papers. The 
others, of widely varying merit, are by sixteen persons, 
presumably connected with Mr. Brewer's Sunday-school. 
A simple and definite setting forth by these contributors 
of the work of one good Sunday-school would have been 
more of a success than their present attempt at a manual 
of methods. The best places in the book are those 
where the actual practice of this Sunday-school shows 
through the generalizations ; and these places are numer- 
ous enough to make the book a suitable addition to the 
worker's library. 
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The More Abundant Life: Lenten Readings. Selected chiefly 
from unpublished manuscripts of the Right Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D., late Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts 
By W. M. L. Jay. (16mo, pp. vi, 244. New York: E. P. 

* Dutton & Co. $1.25.) 


Selections from the Works of Bishop Thorold. With Preface by 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester. With portrait. (16mo, pp 
284. London: Isbister & Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50.) 


In The More Abundant Life Mr. Jay has made selec- 
tions chiefly from unpublished manuscripts of Phillips 
Brooks. The plan is the usual one, of a sermonette, 
homily, or devotional reflection, for each day of Lent, 
followed by an appropriate prayer. The compiler says 
that ‘‘ no one is less open than he [Dr. Brooks] to the 
charge of formalism, yet no one has made a more ear- 
nest plea for the due observance of Lent than that which 
is chosen for the Ash Wednesday reading in this book. 
It is no narrow asceticism to which he invites us, but a 
‘more abundant life,’ not of the flesh, but of the spirit.'’ 
Most of the readings include quotations from the poets, 
and there is an ‘‘ Index to Poets.’’ Bound in lavender, 
with an Easter-lily cover design, it presents a pleasant 
appearance, Selections from the Works of Bishop 
Thorold is another book issued for Lenten devotion. 
Under forty heads, to correspond with the numbct 
of days in Lent, are very brief and pithy paragraphs cn 
the Christian life. One day's reading is on children, 
their need of sympathy, their spiritual troubles, their 
training, their joys and suffering. The dates of the 
Lenten season are not printed, and the book is thereforc 
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for any time or season. An en- 
ved portrait of Bishop Winton is used 
as a frontispiece. 
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The Holy Land in Geography and History. By 


Townsend MacCoun. 2 vols. (12m0,_pp. | 
viii, 96; v, 136 New York: Townsend | 
MacCoun. §$2.) 


These two volumes contain in compact 
form the result of much careful investi- 
gation of the historical and descriptive 
geography of Palestine. The volume en- 
titled Geography consists of a series of 
fifty-three maps, with the necessary ex- 
planatory text, covering the land of Pales- 
tine from every possible point of view. 
There are geological, relief, physical, and 
outline maps, so grouped together as to 
enable a student to make a very system- 
atic investigation of each section of Pal- | 
estine. The volumé entitled History pre- | 
sents, in connection with a historical 
outline, a series of nearly a hundred his- 
torical maps, which give the Asiatic setting 
of biblical history from earliest times to | 
A.D. 100. The purpose of the author is 
most praiseworthy, and he is to be con- | 
gratulated on the high average of: excel- 
lence maintained in the work. It is 
extremely useful for teachers and students, 
the maps being far in advance of anything 
hitherto available within reasonable limits 
of expense. The author is least successful 
as a historian, but the books are fully 
worth buying on the score of the maps 





alone. The volumes are crowded with | 
facts and dates and names. There are 
not a few errors, but they are such as 
come from hasty proof-reading, and will 
be noticed by most readers. 
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Life's Comedy. First and second series. 2 vols. 
(4to, illustrated, pp. each.. New York: 
Charles Scribne:'s Sons. ‘$2 each.) 


fFiving Leaves. (Oblo 8vo, illustrated, pp. | 
64. New York: E. R. Herrick & Co. $) )| 


A life without humor, however active, 
is a dull existence. Three handsomely | 
manufactured volumes have a function té | 
perform in the over-serious household. 
Two of these, under the title Life's Com- 
edy, are made up from the best things in | 
the comic journal known as Life. These 
books are printed on heavy coated paper, 
and bound in boards. The other vol- | 
ume, Flying Leaves, is made up of matter 
selected from the well-known German | 
weekly Fliegende Blatter. It is interesting 
to note the very marked difference in the 
characteristics between the German and 
American humorous productions. 
American comicalities ring the changes | 
more often on a‘few subjects, conspicuous 
among which are love and marriage, the 
bicycle, and the Israelite. Not so the wit 
and humor which comes io ‘us from the 
Fatherland. But the American and the 
German together hold a large reserve of 
fun for brains overtaxed with the drive 
and hurry of American life. 
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Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education. 


yJ. L. Spalding, Bishopof Peoria. (12mo, | 
pp. 236. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. | 
$1.) 

Whether Bishop Spalding writes poetry 
under a pen-name, or prose under his 
own, he is always worth reading. This is 
his fourth volume on the topics of human 
culture, and it is conceived in the broad, 
genial spirit of his previous works. He | 
has read widely in the best books, has | 
thought for himself, and has acquired a|- 
terse, epigrammatic style of expression. | 
One might call him a Catholic Emerson, 
but with the reservation that there is | 
nothing sectarian in his Catholicism, and | 
nothing vague or paradoxical in his thought. 


The, } 


| ten by leading scholars in America and Great 


_“*More than 350 Illustrations 


| EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST. 


Advertising Rate 


So cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 





on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do net 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general | 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are | 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 


the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition | 
| Yo the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 


page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 





advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine 4 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


** Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ 
in all bronchial affections. 
remedy. 


give relief 
A simple and safe 
Avoid imitations. 


Genuine “ Oxford f 
Teachers’ Bibles 


“Oxford” Self-Pro- 
nouncing 










With New TF ee, 


Full-Page 
Disticat Com- 


ee of = nk, ang 


the 

Teachers’ mine B 

the Sadent, Preachef ars 
Teacher 

recent a. — in Bible 
Lands. 


“ Of all the Teachers’ Bibles that we have seen this one 
strikes us as being the best. In fact, it comes in every 
respect very near the limit of absolute perfection. 
binding i, is sumptuons, the paper as fine as can be made 

ter-press au invitation to the « oF epocial 

—— is the self-pronouncing feature, which will save 

ny embarrassing blunders. The 

: "Helps: are real helps. . Unlike those in many of the 

cheap Hibies, they are not simply thrown together in 

hodge-podge fashion, but represent the freshest and 

ablest work of the foremost modern olars.*— Chris- 
tian Advocate, Nashville, Dec. 23, 1897. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 


Oxford University Press, 4 quveriese 


Branch 
9 and 93 Fifth | Ave., New York. 
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Be Happy 


Worry .can be done away with, and dis- 
| content can become impossible for one who 
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| Treads 


_Menticulture and Happiness 
By Horace Fletcher 


Hon. W. J. Van Patten, mayor of Bur- 
lington, Vt, gave away 2,000 of these 
books to his townspeople, that he might 
govern a city of happy, contented people. | 

Life com recommend | 
them as a means of prolonging life.. 
| 





26,000 copies have been sold. 


“ Menticulture,” 


t6mo, cloth binding, pp. 280, $1. | 
“ Happiness,” 


t6mo, cloth binding, pp. 251, $r. 
Together in a box, $2.00. Circulars free. 


| 

| 

Sent postpaid anywhere, upon receipt of price 
| 

| 

| 
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by the publishers, 


Herbert S. Stone & Company 


111 Fifth Avenue, 
ew York | 


334 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 











Nelson’ s New Series of | 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Hible bales writ: 
ritain. 


cccgempanss Os Gm text. and allof them are of value to the 
students They are not pictures so much 
as guides and n-. E. im the Holy 
York Observer. 
belong in class of Leachers’ Bibles, Tuts 1s 
— The Independent. 


At prices from $1.50 te $7.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y, | 


GUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS and 


SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY 
Send for our three catalogs. 
Ward & Drummond, 164 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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The Hats, Gowns, 
Wraps, New Shades 
and Colors,—all the 
Easter Styles are in 
the March issue of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
a@ 25 cents for a three 


months’ trial, or $1.00 for 
a year. Agents wanted. 
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‘¢Do not Stammer ”’ 


The method employed for the permanent cure 
of stammering and stuttering is the fruit of a 
long personal effort of Mr. Johuston to over- 
come a severe impediment from which he has 
suffered forty years. 


Can refer to John I). Wattles & Co 
of The Sunday School Times. 


Send for 60 page book, *‘ Do not Stammer ”’ 
(mated free), to the PHILADELPHIA paegveu TE, 
1033 § ring Garden St., Phila., Pa. S. John- 
ston, "Principal and Founder. Established 1884. 
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THE EASTER MESSAGE. 
a — of - thy and Readiags, Recitations, etc., 
ate y ~ School. Single Copy, 


HOW TO EXAMINE OUR MUSIC. 


We send gauaples of our late a 2 opular Eas- 
p> Music, (inc pding Anthems, Solos, Services 
to many of the music dealers threughout 
the nited tes. so that intending purchasers 
may have an thFough the of examining the best 
publications t rough the local dealer, If your 
dealer does not have our samples, send to us for 
a catalogue (oaics ie furnished free.) and indi- 
cate what you would like to examine; send us 
the list, with a business reference as to your reli- 
eee and we will send the music with ¥ ny 
lege of Tt within ten days, an 
unsuitable, and the rest to be paid for in thirty 


days. We do not open accounts with parties 
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Our new exercise, The Risen Light, delights 
every one, and will surely prove successful in 
every school. Sample, 5¢., or for toc. we will 
send samples of three different Easter exercises. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago 


Sacred Songs, No.1 


Over 360,000 copies already sold 
MUSIC : $25 per 100, by express ; joc. each, if by mail. 
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CHICAGO W YORK 
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Philadelphia, March 12, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 


Terms of Subscription 





The funday School Times is published weekly | 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : | 


One Copy, one year. 


. + $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in 


advance 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 « year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies aq may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) ma'!ed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
go centseach. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fifty cents eac h, when so desired. 

‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to pac kage 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. e 

Pree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘The free copies for pachage clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 
age 

"Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as.the papers may be required 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
eut charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
packaye to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription, If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses showd include 
both county and state. 

aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by ——— . 

‘he paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 

‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or mode copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
package to one odidrese, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walaut Street, Philade!phia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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It is easy to see which side of this ¢ 
shoe has been polished with Vici § 
Leather Dressing. The 
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t medicine for 
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Dressing 
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It means that Ivory Soap is as pure as it is 
possible to make it; it means too that if Ivory Soap 


is used there are no 
complaints of new or 
nearly new clothing 
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and see how 
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the clothes 
last. 
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Lost flesh lately? 

Does your brain tire? 

Losing control over yout 
nerves ? 

Are your muscles becom- 
ing exhausted? 

You certainly know the 
remedy. It is nothing new; 
just the same remedy that 
has been helping these cases 
of thinness and paleness for 
twenty-five years. Scott’s 
Emulsion. The cod-liver 
oil in it is the food that 
makes the flesh, and the hy- 
pophosphites give tone to 


‘the nerves. 


soc. and $1.00, a'l druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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SWEET PEAS, one Pkt. of 
each variety for only 6 cts 
And the Address of Tao Friends ‘ 
Including tree copy of 1898 Catalogue and Fioral Culture, 
KISS C, H. RIPPIACOTT, 319 Sixth Street So., Minneapolis, Mino. 
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The best seeds that grow. at lowest prices. Twenty-one grand, new novelties for ¢ 


Write to-day. 
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FARM ANNUAL 1898: 
The Leading American Seed Catalog. ¢ 


‘This handsome new book of 144 pages is mailed frée 4 
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BURPEE & CO., PHILA PHIA. 
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The Sunday-School as 
a Force 


(From an article by Patterson Du Bois in The North 
Western Monthly] 


T IS no secret that a considerable pro- 
portion of our prominent educators, as 
as well as many of our best day-school 

teachers, have hitherto shown little sym- 
pathy with the Sunday-school. They 
have not only given it the cold shoulder, 
but—some of them, at least—have spoken 
of it with derision, not, in most cases, 
because of a want of sympathy with the 
church as a Christian propaganda or 
training institution for Christian Charac- 
ter, but because of a real or supposed 
pedagogical incompétency in the Sunday- 
school personnel and in its methods. . . 

There is no doubt about the validity of 
the objection that the Sunday-school is 
so largely manned by teachers pedagogi- 
cally ‘‘ untrained,’’ but the objection may 
be valid and yet be proportionately of 
small consequence. ! say proportionately 
because, while incompetent teachers di- 
|minish the efficiency of the Sunday- 
school, they diminish it only as far as this 
incompetency goes. An untrained, in- 
competent ‘‘teacher,’’ so called, may be 
a very competent personal Christian in- 
fluence and moral power. 

It is at this point that the parallel be- 
tween the Sunday-school and day-school 
ceases. The Sunday-school teacher may 
be a poor scholar, may know very little. 
either intuitively or by training, of teach- 
ing processes, and yet may exert an im- 

| mense personal influence on his pupils, 
not only in the class, but out of it, on 
week-days as well as Sundays. | Of course, 
the Sunday-school wants, and means to 
have, the very ablest teachers procurable, 
but it must also be remembered that some 
of the pedagogically best Stinday-schoo\ 
teachers prove to be of little value as an 
influence in the upbuila:ng and strength- 
ening of the Christian character of their 
| pupils. A pupil in the day-school, un- 
der an able teacher, may become a fine 
arithmetician or a close philosophical 
thinker, but he may also remain a surly 
companion or a thief. Under a right- 
eously influential but pedagogically un- 
trained ** teacher’’ in the Sunday-school 
|a pupil may be turned from darkness to 
light, rescued from the sway of bad mo- 
tives, and developed into an exemplary 
Christian gentleman. .: . 

Pedagogics is not alone the touchstone 
| by which the Sunday-school teacher is to 
| be finally tested, nor is mere moral excel- 

lence or ‘‘piety’’ alone the test. The 
teacher must size up to a compound ex- 
| cellence not required in so large a degree 
by the day-school teacher. That many 
Sunday-school teachers do fall short ot 
this ideal is not to be wondered at, but 
| that the average is high enough to make 
the Sunday-school one of the greatest 
| and grandest of our civilizing and Chris- 
| tianizing agencies is beyond a peradvtn- 
ture. Let us look more broadly. 

We shall never be in a position to criti- 
cise or to understand the Sunday-school 
so long as we look at it only in a micro- 
scopic way, turning our lens upon this 
teacher and that, upon this school and 

| that. We must look at the Sunday- 
school in its broader organization as a 
national, or, better, an international and 
world-moving, institution. We must, in 
fact, regard it in its great, broad solidarity 
as an organism. Take, for instance, the 
two views, the microscopic and the ma- 
croscopic, and set one over against the 
| other. 

| Here is a parent who declines to send 
‘his child to Sunday-school because the 
child has been under a ‘‘teacher'’ who 
does no real teaching, but who, perhaps, 
| whiles away the time by reading story- 
books to the ca’ or by a mere rambling, 
aimless, or even trivial talk. This 
| bad enough, no doubt, and it is no fancy 
sketch, either... . © 

But now, admitting that ‘ teachers *’ of 
| this trifling kind do exist, let us take the 

broader view of the Sunday-school as a 
| great aggressive organization, as an OF 
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ganism, indeed, instinct with a life that 
displays itself in a multiform energy and 
mal, Remembering that organized Sun- 
day school work does not pretend to have | 
realized the ideal’ of its leaders, it is not 
to be overlooked that organization is so | 
f.c advanced that it is not only national, 
but many states in themselves are orga- 
nized, while in some the sub-organizations 
are completed in the county, and still 
again in township or district So the 
state secretary can put his finger on every 
Sunday-school within the state boundaries, 
and know its exact status at any time that | 
such information is called for. Herein it 
is quite the organic match of the public | 
schoo Moreover, the public-school | 
‘institutes ’" are paralleled in the nor- 
nal classes, the township, county, state, | 


and international Sunday-school conven- ; cludes Christian character as well as peda- 


tions. 

Now, over against that inefficient trifler | 
of a ‘teacher,’ who is more interested 
in the feather in her hat and the number 
of buttons on her gloves than she is in 
Bible study, in 
building, or in broad missionary enter- | 
prise, let us set a typical instance of what 
Sunday-school field organization has done 
and is doing. 


mittee, the late William Reynolds. 
‘‘As the general field superintendent it 


is my duty to visit each state, territory, and | 


province, and see to it that an organiza- 
tion is effected, suitably officered, and 
eficiently conducted. This work takes 
me all over the land, from the Atlantic to 


the Pacific, and from the Gulf to beyond 


the Lakes. There are no states or prov- 


inces | have not visited, with the excep- | 


tion of Alaska, and. few cities or towns of 
any considerable size in which I have not 
spoken, and’ presented the co-operative 
Sunday-scheol work. 
to hold annually about twenty-five state 
and provincial conventions, and twenty 


county conventions and institutes, besides | 


making the same number of Sunday- 
School addresses in as many different 
Cities,"’ : 

Again Mr. Reynolds says : 

‘‘] remember once being in a town of 
twelve hundred inhabitants, which was 
the county-seat for more than forty years, 
but never had a church or Sunday-school 
within its bounds. What might be ex- 
pected in such a community? I never 
saw so many saloons for so small a place. 
The jail was full, and prisoners were 
chained on the outside. We-hunted over 


commending them to God and his sustain- 
ing grace. 


| terdenominational character restricts its 


| righteousness. 


| te@@ners; which, as already shown,‘ in- 


L Here is part of an article | 
by the field superintendent of the Inter- | 
national Sunday-school Executive Com- | 


I have been able | 





Now for results. Seven years 
after this 1 was imvited to that place to | 
attend the annual convention of that Sun- | 
day-school association. On coming into 


| the town I counted five steeples from as 


many churches, but not a saloon in the 
place, or a person in their jail I asked 
when this marvelous change commenced. 
They said from our visit seven years be- 
fore, and the establishment of that Sunday- | 
school.’’ 

I call this a typical instance because it 
is fairly representative of the kind and 
degree of moral influence which the Sun- 
day-school organism of to-day can and 
does effect. 1 doubt whether it is possi- 
ble for any organization to prove as potent 
a civilizer as the Sunday-school Its in- 


missionary thinking to fundamentals and 
simples. But this kind of restriction en- 
larges the heart and develops energy. 
Being largely in the hands of laymen, it 
has the advantage of experienced business 
men and women in its conduct. It con- 
tributes both money and energy alike to 
denominational ‘‘ boards*’ and to unde- 
nominational philanthropiec+ _It.is poten- 
tially the broadest of all channels for | 
I quote no statistics, I 

say nothing of millions of scholars or 

teachers or dollars, —for such statistics are | 





| not necessarily a. reason for the Sunday- 
| school’s right to be, or, at best, they are 
’ 


dull argument. It is upon the broad | 
aspect of results as well as of fundamental | 
principles that the Sunday-school is to be | 
justly estimated as a great moral force. 


| In the nature of the case, church boards, 


denominational activities as such, the | 
pulpit, all fall short in possibilities, if not | 
in present accomplishment, as compared 
with the Sunday-school organism. As to 


| 


| the test by principles, it not only believes 


in and exerts refermatory measures, but, 
still better, it puts formation first ; for it 
begins with the little child. The funda- 
mental idea being right, all that remains 
is a question of the adoption of the best 
methods and of the procuring of the best 


gogic expertness. 

To its need of improvement in these | 
respects the Sunday-school is rapidly 
awaking. The cause of the youngest | 
childreg is being vigorously pleaded, the 


individual character- | shut-in is embracing the opportunities | 


offered by the Home Department, the 


' dark, pestilential places of city and country 


are being heroically invaded and morally 
disinfected through the missionary ener- 
gies of the volunteer and the paid field 
worker. Manifestly the Sunday-school, | 
whatever it may have been in the past, is 
no longer to be viewed as an amateurish 
aggregation of a Sunday hour, but as a 
| multiform organic power, persistent in the 
| moral and spiritual elevation of the indi- 
| vidual, the family, the church, and the 
state. 

With such possibilities before it, it is | 
no wonder that the Sunday-school, with 
all its weaknesses, has long had the 
| countenance and active support of ac- 
complished educationists and experienced 
teachers. Nor is itany wonder that Pro- 
fessor Emile de Laveleye, of the Univer- 
sity of Liege, Belgium, in his work on 
popular education, says : ‘‘ The Sunday- | 
school is one of the strongest foundations | 
|}of the republican institutions of the. 

United States.’"" Nor need we be sur- | 
| prised to find Monsieur F. Buisson—the | 
president of a commission sent here by | 
| the French government in 1876 to study 
| the principles and methods of primary in- | 
| struction in the United States—reporting | 
| so favorably on the Sunday-schooL He | 
| says: ** The Sunday-school is not an ac- | 
| cessory agency in the normal economy of | 
| American education ; it does not add a | 
| superfluity ; it is an absolute necessity for | 
the complete instruction of tie child. . . . 


Mat town for some live Christians, found | Most diverse circumstances co-operate to | 


‘ree. (We might have found more if we 
had madea house-to-house visitation.) We 
called them together, organized a county 

inday-school association, appointing one 
President, another secretary, and the third 
‘reasurer, and the three to constitute an 
* eee committee. After explaining 
‘em their duties, and exacting a prom- 


exer 


'¢ that they would convene at once, and | losopher and professional teacher whose 


Organize a Sunday-school, we left them, , watchword is ‘' pedagogics or nothing,"’ 


give it an amplitude, a solidity, and a | 
popularity, which are quite unique."’ 

To the disaffected parent whose judg- | 
ment of the Sunday-school is based upon 
the incapacity of his child's teacher, to 
the clergyman who finds the Sunday- 
school too careless in maintaining the 
theological bias, to the educational phi- 
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—to these and all other critics, without 
and within the church, in justice to them- 
selves a$ well as to the Sunday-school I 
would say, Look broadly as well as mi- 
nutely, see general effects as well as par- 
ticular defects, and contemplate possibili- 
ties as well as present accomplishment. 
Looking thus at the Sunday-school as 


| the only known institution which brings 


all sorts and conditions of men into close 


touch with and for one another, finding 


God-love in the heart of it, and the Christ- 
life as the visible outcome of it, the Sun- 


day-school must appear as a power for 


righteousness as yet unmeasured and im- 
measurable. 
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It removes INK, TAR, GREASE, PAINT, IRON 
STAINS, and, in fact, everything foreign to the color 
of the skin, simply by using with soap and water. It 
never becomes foul or carries any contagion, and will 
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of pumice-stone, bristle brushes, etc. Catalog free. 
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FOR SALE 


A LARGE QRGAN 


Built by Hilborn L. Roosevelt 


2326 pipes, and, including pedals, 59 stops. Ad- 
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Shipped anywhere C.0.D. with privilece to examine. Dry 
direct from manu‘acturers,seve agents < dealers | rofits 
Large ins. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. VanRauren Street, Bigs, Chieage, Ile 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE BAYS WORK. 
Cpoccaconcmascscoan SSads} 





Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Piated 
Wateh, also a Chain nd C arm for seiling 
1% doz. Pac « of Biuin at’. eents 
Send your full: ddres~ b. rcturn mai) anu 
we will forward the ““'uine, post-paid, and 
a we 4 Yreminm List. No money required. 

BLUINE CO., Box 3, Concerd Junction, Mass. 
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“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


@ horse flosh who bonght a gooss ‘» ride on.” Don’t 
take ordinary soaps for hovse-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common 
soap fails to accomplish satisfactory resuits in 
scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great out- 
lay of time and labor, which more than balances 
any saving in cost. Practical people will tind 
Baro.tto the best and cheapest soap for house- 
@leaning and scouring. All grocers sell it. No, % 


B. & B. 


500 styles fine 
madras and novelties, 


new imported 


20C., 25C., 30C., 35¢. yard. | 


— including D. & J. Anderson's 


choice productions: Designs and 


colorings prettier than any hereto- | 


fore produced. Nice 


fine shirtings. Have us send you 


samples—see if goods and prices | 
don’t demonstrate money's worth in | 


nice wash goods beyond anything 
you've ever met with. 

200 styles new madras 32 inches 
wide, 15c. yard. 


Assortments of dressy spring 
woolens and suitings, 45c. to $3.50, 
choicest of the season—great collec- 
tion of 


novelties, §0c., 


and handsome 
75c., $1.00—we'll 
be glad to send samples—believe it 
will do your pocketbook good—and 
win us your preference. 


distinctive 


Inexpensive American dress goods 
—25c., 35¢., 45¢. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





SAVED 


A practical, business-like { 
typewriter at a reason- 
ab 


e price, $60. 
Wellington 
Typewriter No. 2 


ose. clean printing, 
and accurate alignment 
A powerful manifolder 
A typewriter with all the 
advantages of the old 
machines and none of their defects. Guaranteed ¢ 
equal in every particular to any $100 machine, or 





handsome | 
goods for shirt waists, and men’s) 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
2 cme MUSIC osm Ff 
Sunday 


To introduce our elegant editions of full-size instrumental sheet music we make a special low-priced offer to the readers of The 
School Times. If you doubt the great value of this offer, just select any ten of the following pieces, and ask any music-dealer to tell you his 
price for the ten pieces selected. 


POPULARITY 
and MERIT 


These are all choice compositions by well-known composers, all copyrighted, and we guarantee them 
to be the equal of any other 34 pieces of music published in America, in regard to their popularity and merit. 
Read over the titles, and notice the names of the composers. 


CHOICE INSTRUMENTAL PIECES 


MARKED 


MarxeD 
Price 


ComMPosER Prices 
Miss Ida. . . 
now 


TitTLe 
Across the Danube 
Alice, Where Art Thou ? 
Annie _Laurie 
Auld Lang Syne 
“ Bully’ ed Two-Step 
Caroline Gavotte 
Darkies’ Dream I << 
Darkies’ Dress Parade. . . « Schottische Militaire . Straight. . .. 
Golden Rod Lancers olst. .4. 
Good-bye, My Honey, I’m Gone. . Schottische Rosenfeld. . .. 
A PE, 5-5 be 6 ie Se Schottische Farmer. ... Robi dair 
Harp that Once Thro’ Tara’s Halls . 7ranscription Freeman. . .. Shepherd Boy’s Echo Song 
Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still. . Variations Jackson. ... Shepherd’s Morning Song 
ome, Sweet Home 0 PUUMIO . 4 eke 6 ke Snow. . .. ; ams on the Lake Reverie 
ess Schottische BL te oe #6 The Storm Grandly Descriptive 
ohnstown Flood evieri. . .. With all Her Faults, I Love Her Still. 7ranscription oy 
Kentucky Galopade Whip-Poor- Will ‘ariations + + + 40 


We will mail to you postpaid, on receipt of $1.00, any ten pieces of the above list (worth $6.30), or for 
$2.00 any twenty-five pieces (worth $13.40). Select them yourselves. We guarantee satisfaction, or 
will refund your money, on return of the music uninjured, if you.are not satisfied. This is only a short-time 
introductory price offer, so get in your order at once. Remit by registered letter or by postal order, or, if 
you prefer, send amount in one or two cent postage stamps. Dealers should write us for trade circulars. 


ComposER TiTLe 


Listen to the Mocking Bird .. . . Variations 
Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground . Variations 
Nine O'clock in the Morning . American School March. N 
Nearer, My God, to Thee .... . 7ramscription . F 
Old Black Joe Variations . 

Old Folks at Home (Suwanee River). Vartatrons 

Old Oaken Bucket Variations 

Old Uncle Ned Variations 


Variations ..... + oe 
Transcription ) 
Variations 


ansing-Steiner . 


Military Schottische 
Variations 

. . Reverie 
Fantasia 


SAS BASSES TTI TSS 


Now Read Our 
Great Offer to You 


Vu. 


The Wanamaker History Club 


means something to you as to every one who hopes to keep abreast of the times 


It isn't necessary to emphasize the importance and interest of historical study. Great writers have done that for us. 
that “' history is the central study of all human studies capable of enriching and illumining all the rest.” 
gives us the very training required for real life.” 


They agree 
They tell us that “‘ A#story alone 
They further admonish us that ‘‘ without clear knowledge of universal history, the his- 


tory of particular countries-—even our own—cannot be rightly understood.”’ 


Our Club Opens the Way 


by which many, heretofore excluded,. can now secure at Aa/f price and on small 
monthly payments that incomparable work, 





-Ridpath’ 


‘JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia 
Inclosed find $1 for membership in the His- 
tory Club. Send set to address below. ' I agree 
to pay balance in 15 monthly payments. 


New York 





Equal space is given to describing the real life of the plain people. 
makers of history are portrayed as fully as their public achievements. Part 
One is Mankind; Part Two, Nations No other general history covers the 
former at all; none treats the latter as fully or successfully. 

Dr. Ridpath’s literary style is peculiarly graphic, graceful, and fasci- 
nating Opena volume at random, your interest is ek wee enlisted, and 
other days live again in the author’s moving word-pictures. . 


The 


t 


SOS ia 
sets have already been sold at prices ranging from $48 to $175, according to binding—beyond the reach of very many intelligent people for 
whom Dr. Ridpath wrote, and who would most highly prize the volumes. The work was popular, but the price not in accord with the 
ized the Wanamaker History Club to conduct the distribution. 
Half The Club fee is only | ittle 
on receipt of which the whole eight-volume set is delivered at once I ay ments 
Mémbers agreeing to pay fifteen monthly payments as follows : 
for sumptuous Full Morocco, $2.50 a month. 
The edition, though large, is limited, and the sets at less than half-price have, of course, been going very fast, and the Club will 
refunded. Ne deliver free where our wagons run, but cannot pay freight or express charges. 
ut a lifetime of study and labor in pons his History of the World 
a invested a fortune in the illustrations and plates. 
the equivalent of thirty ordinary octavo books of pages. Nearly 4,000 
moat. chronological and genealogical charts, race plates and race charts, in 
téts of European and American art, illustrate and enforce the text, and form 
the greatest gallery of historical pictures ever brought together f 
treated. Every nation and every race, existing or extinct, ancient, medieval, 
and modern, receive due description. Remarkably complete indices bring 


Every one knows that this is an expensive sfbscription work. It cost, for plates and engravings, over $250,000. More than 50,000 
Wanamaker idea. We agreed to sell $150,000 worth of this subscription edition, so as to cut the price in half for our public. We organ- 
For the Cloth-bound style, $1.50 a month ; for the Half-Russia, which we recommend as far more durable and attractive, $2 a month 
close without notice when the edition is exhausted. Memébers may resign and return the volumes within ten days, and Club fee will be 
John Clark Ridpath, LL.D., the eminent scholar, writer, and thinker, 
here are EIGHT MASSIVE VOLUMES, 6,500 large, double-column pages, 
twelve colors, engravings and reproductions from originals by the great mas- 
Every important name and event since the world began is adequately 
every name and fact within ready finding. 


This is not an old edition, but 1s fresh from the printer’s and dowr to 
date, including such recent events as the wars between China and Japan, 
Greece and Turkey, Spain and Cuba, the Queen's Jubilee, etc 

The plays of Shakespeare do not surpass other dramas more than Rid- 
path’s History of the World overtops all general histories 


money refunded after ten days’ trial. 
SEND POR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 


THE WILLIAYS MFG. CO., LTD., BOX 46, PLATTSBURG, ALY. | 
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HIGHEST GRADE SEWING - MACHINE 
5 00 on easy terms and conditions. 

' Retalis at $40.00 every where. For 

ull particulars and Big Sewing Machine Cxt- 
slocue FREK cut this ad. cut and seni t> 
REARS, ROEBUCK & C 
Chcapost Supp.y House on hurth, 


President McKinley and Ex-President Harrison heartily endorse and recommend Ridpath’s History of the World. 
than 500 college presidents and professors, thinkers, statesmen, and critics 


sarge open type, careful printing, heavy super-calendered paper, and strong and beautiful binding, make the books mechanically 
just right. 


Sample pages, with colored plate, illustrations, testimonials, and full information, free on request. 
Send or bring your dollar to either store. . 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER 
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‘The Sunday School Times jntends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy Shonld. however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit b tnadvertently inserted, sorted, 
os ’ the publishers wal cena to subscribers any t.oney that t\cy lose thereby. be 


So do more 











New York 


« (IMGs) 
MICAGO, ILL. 
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